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que passages we are about to quote from 
The National Observer (once The Scots 
Observer) of 13 December 1890, have only this 
appropriateness, here and now, that we have 
reently reviewed Miss Edith Sitwell’s 
‘Poet’s Notebook,’ and that among matters 
rlatively unserious none is closer to our heart 
than poetry and, incidentally, verse. This 
passage, unlike the one on the Pope (at ante 
p 272), is signed * Alice Meynell.’’ Her 
subject was the difficulties of French verse, 
md that is not why we quote it. French 
petry is poetry in spite of its difficulties. 
English poetry is the much greater poetry that 
itis, because of its privileges ; unless we ought 
tosay that it has secured those privileges by 
its own greatness. Who would be free them- 
elves must make their own laws. 

The difficulties of French poetry are these : 


... while Latin verse is, chiefly ruled by quantity 
and English chiefly by accent, French is ruled by 
tumbers only. There are of course vowels that 
ue longer than others, and a delicate ear will 
choose a varying place for them in the versg; but 
practically French trochaic verse is simply verse in 
Which the line that has the masculine rhyme counts 
t uneven number of syllables. Iambic verse is 
tat in which the masculine-rhymed line has an 
tven number. But the syllables are equalised. The 
2 aoe beat of the English accent is unknown. . . 
French rhymes alternate in masculine and 
feminine (i.e., e mute) endings; the e mute within 
the verse has numerical value before a consonant, 
ind must be as certainly counted as the fullest 
syllable in the language; plural endings and singu- 
endings cannot rhyme together, though the 
sound be identical. Plural and singular endings, 
I say; because it is the s or the x that decides— 
not the actual plural meaning—whether 
the thyme is a plural one. For instance, univers, 
singular, is a right rhyme for mers in the 
; it would not be a rhyme at all for mer 

in the singular. 


A knowledge of those laws is necessary to 








our reading and our admiration of French 
verse. But how within those prison-walls, in 
those acquiesced-in fetters, can French poetry, 
or all the French verse that is written in 
alexandrines, sing and dance? Can it only be 
poetry, and declaim? 


... poetry full of the reluctant conventionalities, 
inevitable verbal banalities, involuntary common- 
places, to which the absolute, inexorable, and most 
difficult laws of French prosody compel the freshest 
poets of the language... To be candid, their 
presence in all French verse must prevent any 
serious rivalry between French literature and Eng- 
lish so far as concerns poetry. They must for ever 
force upon the poery of France a certain turn of 
prose; the composition differs, but the vocabulary 
is much that of the daily paper, because the whole 
vocabulary of the large language must be possible 
for the use of the hard-pressed poet, who can just 
make shift as it is. Daily life and daily prose gain 
a little in dignity by thus sharing language with 
poetry; no serious French is distressingly prosaic. 
But poetry loses something in magic; its French 
is not separately proetical; it is not dedicated .. . 
the French poet consents to such a loss for the 
sake of the sacred laws of his prosody. . . 

Where numbers have the ruling of the line, to 
the exclusion of accent and the almost entire ex- 
clusion of quantity, numbers must needs be strictly 
kept. But French poetry goes in consequence in 
an unalterable swing. The power of the surprise 
of pause is impossible to it. The slight pause at 
the caesura (by which the Alexandrine, however 
stately it may look to the eye, is broken precisely 
in half, and makes two short lines to the ear), and 
the fuller pause when the couplet is accomplished 
—not otherwise may the Muse of France stay her 
voice a little to gather the passing-beyond of her 
thought, or to still a a < her beating heart. 

. . . poetry, which in the French line was never, 
my [not ten years old] ear told me, permitted one 
brief impulse of silence. 


We have quoted these passages because of 
our passion for English poetry, also from our 
admiration of prose, Transcribing it, we 
feel, for the first time consciously, what Pat- 
more meant when he said that Alice Meynell’s 
prose had the weight of a hatchet, and the 
edge of a razor. 


LIKE others, we have been tempted to say 

of Mr. G. K. Chesterton: “This man 
plays false with his intellect ’’ when all that 
we had a right to say was that we could not 
accept his conclusions without playing false 
with our own intellect. A re-reading of ‘ The 
Man Who Knew Too Much, *and Other 
Stories ’ (1922) has revived, and allayed, two 
quarrels we had with his writings. The first 
was with his ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’—his decision to 
believe. This book contains what we incline 
to think his best short story (it is of generous 
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length): ‘‘The Trees of Pride.” It is in 
every way characteristic of him, in its roman- 
tic atmosphere, and its incidental fun. But its 
dénouement is a defence of agnostic ration- 
alism—the rationalism which allows for the 
grounds of popular superstition. Our second 
quarrel was with that romantically cynical 
view of politics which sees the party-system 
as a collusion between a small group of friends 
who thus share perpetual office between them- 
selves, But not quite that was the theme of 
these stories. The ‘‘ man who knew too much ”’ 
knew that his party was kept in being by con- 
tributors to the party-funds who looked to be 
repaid with ‘‘ honours”’ or with office. Of 
this he was horribly ashamed, but because the 
Empire, and at last England, was in extreme 
peril, and must show a united front, he could 
do nothing in protest, except that in the end 
he gave his life. 

And then by accident we came across an 
odd number of the Art Journal with Chester- 
ton’s appreciation of the Royal Academy of 
1908. For him-the picture of the year was 
Sargent’s portrait of Balfour, 
an event in the artist’s career, because it is a sym- 
pathetic portrait. And, as Mr. Sargent was always 
Senne on new and right lines of his own, 
so the is here sympathetic on new and right lines of 
his own. 

And then there follows ‘‘ the man who knew 
too much ”’ as divined by Sargent or imagined 
by Chesterton : ; 

The portrait of a Bye ges and a statesman—a 
sad philosopher and a sad statesman. In its pre- 
sence we feel the sober truths about the English 
governing class, its wide and ruinous scepticism, its 
remaining pillars of responsibility and reason. We 
feel the dark belief in the dignity of England, which 
has outlived all other beliefs. The tones of the 
picture are grave with grey and silver, as of the end 
of a day not wholly either of failure or victory, a 
day that leaves men fairly honourable and wholly 
disillusioned. 

. . . though it is common for a man to be alone 
in his portrait, there is a kind of portrait which 
looks as if the man were alone. And Mr. Balfour 
looks as if he were alone. Perhaps he is. 

That is a conviction which we cannot but 
respect. 


WEDENBORG, Henry James, Snr., said, 
was ‘‘insipid with veracity.”’ For 
example: « 

There is a table on which if a piece of paper be 
placed, with any truth derived from the Word 
written on it, by virtue of that truth the paper in- 
stantly shines like a star. Write now truths 
you mentioned on a piece of r, and let it be 
placed on the table, and you judge for your- 
selves —(‘ True Christian Religion,’ 162.) 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON “ KING.” XXIV, 


2884... . Fuimus-Troes: fuit Ilium et in. 
gens Gloria Dardanidum. The traditional 
fuit of the dead is a crux for translator, 
King shirks it; Dryden shirks half, “ Troy 
is no more and Ilium was a town’’; Words 
worth is driven to italics, and thus travesties 
or degrades the words—Henry doubts which: 
“We have been Trojans; Ilium was.” Ou 
own effort is, ‘‘ Trojans there were, and we 
were they ; there was a glorious Troy.” In 1754 
Wesley visiting the site of Old Sarum wrote 
“Troy was.’’ Mrs. Browning, 28 July, 1846, 
‘“ as to my headache, you might as well think 
of inquiring for Troy—Fuit,’’ misprinted 
Fait. 

2885. Quoted in ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ iv, 





1 
Caesar himself could never say 
He got two victories in a day, 
I have done, that can say Twice I 
In one day Veni, Vidi, Vici. 
Hudibras 1.3.735 
Si César vint, vit et vainquit, 
Guillaume vint et vit de méme; 
C’est un vrai César en_petit: 
Des trois choses que César fit, 
Il ne manque que le troisiéme. 


Racine, on William III’s defeats. 


2891. Cato’s advice to orators ‘‘ Rem tene, 
verba sequentur.’’ Grasp your point firmly, 
and the words will follow. ‘‘ An immortal 
phrase ’’ (J. Wordsworth). ‘‘ The most telling 
of all Cato’s maxims ’’ (Weise). 

2895. (1) Veritatem laborare nimio saepe 
.. . exstingui nunquam. Truth may be blamed, 
but never shamed. The metaphor is essential: 
“Truth is often eclipsed but never extin- 
guished.”’ Cf, Shelley, “‘ The splendours of 
the firmament of time May be eclipsed but are 
extinguished not.’’ (3) Cf. Howell, ‘ Fam. 
Lett.’ 3.9; ‘Hudibras’ 2.3.663; Erasmus, 
* Adages’ 2.4.17; and Plut, ‘ Rom. Qu.’ 12, 
‘“‘ Why do they repute Saturn the Father of 
Truth?’ Confounding Kronus with Chronus, 

2900. On the first five lines Johnson com- 
mented: ‘‘ Almost all these apply exactly to 
an authour; all these are the concomitants of 
-? epemcnnh Boswell, ‘ Hebr.’ October 


2901. For ‘‘ dwells’ read “‘ rules.” King 
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with Jowett on the passage from Plato, 
bat English poets, e.g. Tennyson in ‘ Lucre- 
tius,’ are solid for ‘‘on sentry duty ’’ instead 
of “in prison”; and Cic. ‘de Sen.’ 73 
“Vetatque Pythagoras iniussu imperatoris, 
id est Dei, de praesidio et statione vitae 
decedere.’’ See also Epictetus, ‘ Discourses,’ 
1, ‘‘ A divine signal for departure is needed. 
But how is one to recognise it.’’ 

2002. Read ‘‘ regardless of the new.”’ 

2003, ‘‘ Augur ”’ is traditional in this tale, 
but haruspex=diviner, the good old ‘‘ bowel- 
prier ’ being out of fashion. 

2906. “‘ Thou has conquered, O pale Gali- 
lean; the world has grown grey from thy 
breath:”” Swinburne, ‘ Hymn to Proserpine.’ 

2007. ‘‘ Pyrrhic Victory ’’ seems to be quite 
modern. ‘O.E.D.’s’ only ex. is from the 
Daily Telegraph of 1885. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 
28.34, gives several explanations of ‘‘ Cad- 
meia Victoria,” none of which is King’s. 
Where did he get his ‘‘ Victoria Pyrrhica’’? 

20084.  Videt aut vidisse putat. Virg. 
‘Aen.’ 6.453. He sees or thinks he has seen. 
Ap. Rhod. 4.1478 7 tev H edxnoe ... 
ikofax. Spenser, ‘F.Q.’ 2.4.3, “He saw 
from far, or seemed for to see.’’ Milton, 
‘P.L.’ 1.783, ‘‘ Some belated peasant sees, or 
dreams he sees.’’ 

20085. Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus 
Apollo Pocula Castalia plena ministret 
aqua. Ov, ‘Am.’ 1.15.35.6. Let base con- 
wited wits admire vile things, Fair Phoebus 
lead me to the Muses’ springs ’’’ (Marlowe). 
The moto of ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ Jonson, 
‘Poetaster’ 1.1, translates. 

2008c. Vi et armis. By force of arms, 
ie, by strong measures. Cic. ‘ Sest.’ 36.78, 
viet armis omnia agere. Keats, 2 Aug. 1819, 
“this would be to me a vi et armis taking 
up before the Judge.’’ Chr. North proposed 
to ‘‘force a way vi et armis through the 
lliad,”” though no great Greek scholar. 

29124. Viperam in sinu habere, Cic. ‘de 
Harusp. Rep.’ 24.50. To cherish a snake in 
me's bosom. Petron. 77 Viperam sub ala 
mtricas. From Phaedr, 4.18 (Aesop 1.10). 
Milton, ‘Sams, Ag.’ 763, ‘‘ Entangled with 
4 poisonous bosom-snake.”’ 

213s. Vir bonus, dicendi peritus. Cato’s 
famous definition of an orator or advocate. 
Se Pliny Ep. 4.7 for a ‘‘ wonderful ”’ perver- 
won. But urton, ‘ Anat Mel. To the Reader,’ 

make the best of him, a good orator is a 
turncoat, an evil man, bonus orator pessi- 








mus vir, his tongue is set to sale.”’ 

2924. Swinburne compares Shelley, ‘‘ Heap 
on thy soul, by virtue of this curse, Ill deeds, 
then be thou damned, beholding good” 
(Prom. Unb. 1.1.) Cf, Colet, ‘de Sacr. Ecl.’ 
52, ‘“‘est enim poena perditis gloria salva- - 
torum.’’ The glory of the saved is a punish- 
ment to the damned, 

2929. ‘‘ He’s greedy of his life who will not 
fall Whenas a public ruin bears down all.” 
Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’ 406. 

2930. Add the verb, ‘‘ Celant.”’ Motto on 
the title page of Hardy’s ‘Hand of Ethel- 
berta.’ 

29308. Vitam nemo acciperet, si daretur 
scientibus, Seneca. No man would accept life, 
if he knew what the offer entailed. Browne, 
‘Chr, Mor.’ 3.25, says Seneca ‘spoke too 
meanly of that state of being which placeth us 
in the form of men.’”’ Cf, Adam’s outburst 
in ‘ P.L.’ ii. 504, ‘if we knew What we re- 
ceive, (we) would either not accept Life 
offered, or soon beg to lay it down.” 

2931. See Surrey’s version in ‘ Oxf. Bk. of 
E.V.’ No. 49. Also in Cowley’s essay ‘ Of 
Myself,’ and in Sandys’ ‘Ov. Met.’ ‘“ In- 
genuae vires’? means a free man’s strength. 
not that of a labourer. 

2932a. Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, 
omnibus usu. Lucr. 3.971. Life is given in 
fee-simple to none, but to all in usufruct. 
Cf. Seneca, ‘ Ep.’ 72.9, ‘‘ fortuna nihil dat 
mancipio.”’ ‘ Ad Polyb.’ 10.4, “‘ rerum natura 
illum tibi . . . non mancipio dedit, sed com- 
modavit.’? Syrus 220, ‘‘ Homo vitae com- 
moedatus non donatus est.’” The sentiment 
is frequent on graves, e.g. mvetpa AaBwv 
ddvos ovpavdbey reAéoas xpovoy dytaréduxa. 
The breath lent me by heaven I have on the 
appointed day repaid. Shakespeare, ‘ Son.’ 
4, ‘‘ Nature’s bequest gives nothing but doth 
lend.”’ 

2934. Quintil 8.3.4, ‘‘ Vitium est ubique 
quod nimium est ’’; but in 3.4 he wisely ex- 
cepts the period of youth. Blake and Keats 
are against Seneca, as to excess; and De 
Quincey quotes ‘‘ assez n’y a si trop n’y a.” 
Cj. No. 961. 

29354. Vive la bagatelle! Trifles for ever! 
Swift’s ironical motto; writing to Gay 10 
July 1732, he calls it ‘‘ my rule.’’ Pope‘ Hor. 
Ep.’ 1.1. ad fin, ‘“‘ If Swift cry wisely ‘ Vive 


la Bagatelle’.’’ Cowper, 18 Nov. 1782, 


‘‘ Swift’s darling motto”; his own quasi- 
acceptance, 


It is not proverbial in France. 
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29444. Vivit post funera virtus. Virtue 
survives death. Inscribed by Dr. Caius on 
Linacre’s monument in 1557; on his own in 
the college chapel. See ‘N. and Q.’ 10S. i. 

2591. Jonson, ‘ The Forest’ 12, ‘‘ When 
“they were born they died, That had no muse 
to make their fame abide . . . There were 
brave men Before Ajax or Idomen.”’ 

29564. Vom Halben zu entwéhnen, und im 
Ganzen, Guten Schénen Resolut zu leben. To 
deal with life no longer by halves, but to 
work it out in its totality, goodness and 
beauty. So Pattison, ‘ Mem.’ 309, quotes and 
translates Goethe, ‘ Gesellige Lieder.’ 

2966. Just so Meleager says to his soul 
ait Tadvé’ eiAov— of his love pains. 

2970. Swansong. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxvii. 
311, 353. 

2971. Vox populi vor Dei. Quoted by 
Sylvester ii, with ‘‘ scriptura dicente,”’ as the 
Scripture saith. Tyrrell traces this to a mis- 
understanding of Isaiah Ixvi, 6, ‘‘ Vox populi 
de civitate, vox de templo, vox Domini red- 
dentis retributionem inimicis.’”’ Chapman 
calls it ‘‘ that most false epiphonem ”’ (‘Andr. 
Lib.’ 369). Cowley, ‘ Dav.’ 4.220, ‘‘’Tis God 
alone speaks a whole nation’s voice.’’ Pope, 
‘To Aug.’ 90, ‘‘ the People’s Voice is odd, It 
is and it is not the voice of God.’’ Cf. La 
Fontaine, ‘ Fables’ 8.26. 


2974. Vultus nimium lubnicus adspici. 
Hor. C. 1.19.8. ‘‘ A front too slippery to be 
looked upon.”” Jonson, ‘Staple of News,” 
4.1. Cf. ‘Sad Shepherd,’ 2.1, ‘‘ Your 
form shall show too slippery to be 
looked upon.’’ Thomson, ‘Lib.’ 4.180, 


*‘ slippery looks of love,” of the Medicis 
Venus. Cf. Tennyson’s Oread in ‘ Lucre- 
tius.” Polished and therefore dazzling, but 
with a spice of danger. 

29844, Was man in der Jugend winscht, 
Hat man in Alte die Fiille. Goethe, ‘ Wahr. 
und Dicht.’ 2, motto. Mark Pattison thus 
ends his ‘Memoirs’: ‘‘ There seems to have 
fulfilled itself for me that adage of Goethe 
which, when I first came upon it, appeared 
a mere paradox—‘ Was... Fille.’ Of that 
which a man desires in youth, of that he 
shall have in his age as much as he will.” 

3021 (Note). Ovid does not name ‘“‘ Gala- 
tea,’’ nor does any ancient writer, in this 
context; the statue lady is anonymous. 

3030. Sainte-Beuve ‘ Nouveaux Lundis’ 
xii 52, ‘‘on m’assure qui le mot a été dit en 
realité par Boulay (de la Meurthe).’’ 








3039, The second line is from Ovid, ‘ Am,’ 
1.10.48, with nec for non. The first is the 
title of Gower’s ‘ Vox Clam.’ 6.2, and ibid 
149, It is in a list of popular sayings 
appended to the 1574 edn. of Erasmus’ 
‘ Adages’; and Cf. ‘Gesta Abbat. S. Alb,’ 
3.317 (c. 1395). Chapman in a note on 
Hesiod: ‘* According to this of the scripture, 
“de male. . .”’! 

3046. Cf. Shakespeare, ‘Tr. and Cr’ 
4.5.244, ‘‘ the end crowns all.’’ Chapman 
likes the phrase and gives it to Homer, eg. 
Od, 5.58. 

3048. Sandys gives this to Accursius of 
Florence (d. 1260), coming on a line of Homer 


in Justinian, during a public lecture at 
Bologna, 
3049, Read DIA vera docet. See ‘ N. and 


Q.’ elxxii, 81, 121, 175. 

3058. The second line should surely be 
‘* Quicumque haec. . .”’ 

3059. Hayward, ‘ Autob. of Mrs. Piozzi’ 
1.1, quotes this with the shocking error of 
avec for pres d’. ; 

3066. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 315, 361. 

3071. Generally given to the Duc de Sully 
(c. 1630), ‘‘ but on what evidence?’ Par- 
tridge, ‘ Dict. of Clichés.’ 

3075. Burton, ‘ Anat, Mel.’ To the Reader, 
‘“ stylus virum arguit, our style bewrays us.” 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 1.6.50, on ‘‘ Qualis vir 
talis oratio,’”’ comments ‘‘ex stylo perpen- 
dimus ingenium cuiusque.’’ Cf. Socrates ap. 
Cic. ‘ Tuse.’ 5,47, olos Bios, tovitros Kai 6 
Aédyos, as is the life, so also 1s the style of 
speech, Jonson, ‘Disc.’ §121, ‘“‘ Oratio 
imago animi, language most shows a man... 
nay, it is likened to a man.’’ But Mme de 
Sévigné admits some exceptions, 24 July 
1680, ‘‘ Il est vrai qu’il y a des gens dont le 
style est si différent d’eux-mémes, qu’on ne 
sauroit les reconnoitre.’’ 

30784. Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana. 
The language of Tuscany on Roman lips; the 
ideal of Italian speech, Howell, ‘ Fam. Lett.’ 
1.1.42, says the Tuscan speech was. rather 
guttural. The admirably clear enunciation 
one knows would seem to be specially Roman. 
Florentines were accused of swallowing their 
words. 

3092. Sidney, ‘ Apol.’ 62 (Arber), quotes 
‘‘ orator fit: poeta nascitur ’’ ; said to be first 
found in ‘ Lectt Antiq.’ of Coelius Rhodiginus 
(1450-1525). Cf. 2590a. On the publication 
of Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads ’ Rossetti 
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wrote, “‘ poeta nascitur non fit for publica- 
tion.” 

3110. Translated from the ‘ Golden Verses ’ 
ascribed to Pythagoras, 7 mapéByv; rt 
Sépe «.7.A. Quoted more than once by 
Epictetus. See more in ‘ N. and Q.’ clxxviii. 
243. 
3127. Non tonsura facit monachum, non 
horrida vestis. Neckham. La Robe ne fait 
pas le moine. Roman de la Rose, for which 
Chaucer has ‘‘ Habit ne maketh monk ne 
frere.”’ Shakespeare quotes the Latin in 
‘Measure for Measure’ and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

3128. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxi. 30. 

2129, Spenser, ‘F.Q.’ 4.4.4, ‘ For evill 
deedes may better than bad words be bore.’’ 
Upton quotes gipos titpwoxe capa, tov 8€ 
yo UBpis, swords wound the body, insolence 
the mind, [In ‘ F.Q.’ 6.7.49 Spenser surely 
wrote ‘‘ swords ’’’]. Patior facile iniuriam, si 
est vacua a contumelia (Pacuvius). Milton, 
‘P.L.’ 6.34, ‘‘ Universal reproach, far worse 
to bear Than violence.’’ Jonson, ‘ The New 
Inn’ 3.3, ‘‘ we think an insolence Worse than 
an injury.”’ 

3134. See 1641a. 


“ce 


BALZAC AND LADY 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


NOVELIST’S love affairs often do not 

affect his writing, and are material only 
for the gossip column. _Balzac’s, however, 
were important. Women provided half his 
models, the greater part of ‘his public, and 
much of his inspiration. A sentimental 
attachment was, if not a necessary condition 
of his best creation, at least a powerful stimu- 
lus to it. With his debts, his love of luxury, 
his quarrels with publishers, and his noctur- 
nal orgies of work, it helped to make the 
turbid, slightly nightmarish atmosphere in 
which his greatest work was produced. 

This is true not only of the major liaisons 
—with Mme de Berny, the Duchesse 
@’Abrantes, the Marquise de Castries, Mme 
Hanska and Countess Visconti—but of more 
passing fancies also, and of some which never 
came to fruition. At once the most personal 
and the most impersonal of writers, he never 
intrudes himself in his novels, yet there must 
be few of his own experiences that are not 





reflected .in them, 

Jane Digby was a beautiful girl of good 
family who was married in 1824, at the age 
of seventeen, to Lord Ellenborough, a widower 
of thirty-four, and a politician with prospects 
of office. She bore him a son, who died in 
infancy, and she was then unfaithful to him. 
Her friends accused him of neglecting her for 
his public duties and ambitions, and of put- 
ting temptation in her way by launching her 
into the loose society that circled round 
Almacks, 

In 1827 Prince Felix Schwarzenberg was 
appointed to the Austrian Embassy in Lon- 
don. He and Lady Ellenborough fell in love, 
and carried on an open intrigue: she visited 
him in his rooms in Harley Street in a con- 
spicifous phaeton almost daily, and stayed 
with him at an hotel at Brighton. In 1829 
she was pregnant by him, and had to confess 
her condition to her husband, with whom she 
had not cohabited for years. 

Prince Felix fled or was recalled to Vienna, 
but was soon appointed to the Austrian 
Embassy in Paris. Lady Ellenborough joined 
him there, and lived with him in seclusion. 
Their daughter was born in the latter part 
of 1829, and another daughter in January 
1831. Lord Ellenborough got a bill of divorce 
through the House of Lords which became 
law in 1830, not without opposition from 
members who thought that his neglect of a 
young and beautiful wife amounted almost to 
collusion. Felix, however, did not marry her. 
It would have involved giving up his religion 
and his career, and he was not prepared to 
make the sacrifice. He looked after her in 
Paris, but did not take her with him to the 
many functions he attended. And soon after 
January 1831, he again fled from her to 
Vienna. She remained in Paris a few months 
longer, and then went to Munich. 

Her biographer, Miss E. M. Oddie, in 
‘ Portrait of Ianthe’ says that an old tradi- 
tion makes Balzac one of her lovers. Iréne 
Jarblum in ‘La femme étrangére dans 
l’ceuvre de Balzac,’ writes of a rumour of his 
having been carried off by an amorous Eng- 
lishwoman in 1830, “‘ a rumour so widespread 
that he had to console the jealous Etrangére 
about it.” But though ‘‘the jealous 
Etrangére,” who was Mme Hanska, his 
future wife, showed jealousy of Lady Ellen- 
borough at a later date, in 1830, Balzac had 
not yet heard of her. There is, in fact, no 
record of Balzac’s meeting Lady  Ellen- 
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borough, or of there being anything between 
them at this time. Yet he certainly knew 
both her and Prince Felix, and he must have 
made their acquaintance in Paris between 
1829 and 1831, the only period during which 
he lived in the same town as they did. 

For in 1835, when he was at Vienna, he 
visited Prince Felix at his invitation, and 
was kept waiting five hours in his garden 
while the Prince was with his mistress. Bal- 
zac was not a patient man: why did he need 
to see-the Prince so badly that he tolerated 
this treatment? When he left Vienna to 
return to Paris, he broke his journey at 
Munich, where he arrived late on6 June. He 
had promised to write to Mme Hanska, 
whom he had just left, from Munich, and he 
did so early the next morning, saying that he 
would have preferred to go straight on, but 
intended to spend the day looking at the 
buildings. Lady Ellenborough was then liv- 
ing at Munich as the wife of Baron Vennin- 
gen, and it is probable that Balzac spent the 
day in visiting her instead. In 1840 he wrote 
to Mme Hanska that in ‘Le Lys dans la 
Vallée’ he had taken the opportunity of por- 
traying thoroughly the character of English- 
women, adding: 

What I divined of Lady Ellenborough in the two 
hours during which I walked through her park, 
while that silly Prince Schonburg paid court to her, 
and during dinner, is the exact truth. 

The only time that Balzac had this oppor- 
tunity must have been on this visit to 
Munich. 

In 1843 Mme Hanska accused him of having 
had a love affair with Lady Ellenborough, 
and he replied : 

Another of your accusations that makes me 
laugh! . .. But that miserable Prince, false as a 
bad shilling, proposed my going to Wynkeim, and 
left me in the garden for five hours, which he passed 
with his mistress... And what I saw of them 
coming back from Heidelberg would have sobered 
my love, if love there had been! [I have never 
spoken to you of that. My God! why do you 
listen to such follies ?. . . 

Balzac also spoke, in a letter written to 
Mme Hanska at Vienna, of ‘“‘ having been 
beguiled by the Prince,’”’ and of his deter- 
mination not to be fooled by him again. 
Though his name is not mentioned, it seems 
likely that this is Felix Schwarzenberg. 

What Balzac says to Mme Hanska about 
his relations with other women is not evi- 
dence. But his statement does appear to be 
evidence that Lady Ellenborough was a model 








for the character of Lady Arabella Dudley, in 
‘Le Lys dans la Vallée.’ In describing Lady 
Arabella he says: 

Her passion is quite African: her demands are a 
tornado, like the sandspouts of the desert—the 
desert whose burning vastness is to be seen in her 
eyes... 

Lady Ellenborough ended her adventurous 
life as the wife of an Arab sheik, with whom 
she lived for twenty years, partly in Damas. 
cus, and partly in the desert. It is claimed 
as an instance of Balzac’s power of divination 
that he should have foreseen correctly the 
future destiny of his model, and that he could 
only have done so if he had known her inti- 
mately. Other slight touches in the novel are 
adduced by Miss Oddie as supporting this 
theory. Lady Ellenborough’s son by her first 
husband was named ‘‘ Arthur Dudley ”’; the 
real Lord Dudley held the office of Foreign 
Secretary which Lord Ellenborough coveted. 
The Felix of the novel has an Arab horse, 
sent to Arabella by Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Arabella has the quality of not perspiring, 
which is mentioned by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Lady Ellenborough’s ancestor, as a trait of 
his mistress in his Memoirs, published in 
187, which Balzac may have read. 

It is significant that, just as there are 
parallels between Lady Ellenborough and the 
Lady Arabella of the novel, besides the fact 
that both are Englishwomen, so too there are 
resemblances between Prince Felix Schwarzen- 
berg and Felix de Vandenesse, the hero of ‘ Le 
Lys,’ other than their first name. Both were 
diplomats enjoying the favour of their sove- 
reigns; both behaved to women in something 
of the way that, Miss Oddie tells us, earned 
Prince Felix the first. application of the word 
cad. 

Is it possible that Balzac had some grudge 
to pay off on Prince Felix and Lady Ellen- 
borough? He liked to pillory his enemies in 
his books; ‘La Duchesse de Langeais’ was 
to be his revenge for what he thought was 
unfair treatment from Mme de Castries; he 
parodied Sainte-Beuve openly in ‘Un 
Prince de la Bohéme’; Jules Janin is sup- 
posed to be the original of his disreputable 
journalist character, Etienne Lousteau, who 
appears in many stenes of the Human 
Comedy. Was this another of the many mo- 
tives that went to the writing of ‘ Le Lys dans 
la Vallée,’ which was also a tribute to Mme de 
Berny, a rewriting of Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘ Volupté,’ and propaganda to convince Mme 
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Hanska of his constancy to her? The char- 
acter of Lady Arabella is introduced abruptly, 
without any previous preparation, about 
three-quarters of the way through the book, 
and has something of the appearance of an 
afterthought. The rest of the book was no 
doubt written after Balzac’s visits to Vienna 
and Munich. Did something happen there 
which moved him to paint in an unfavourable 
light a character which might easily be 
identified with Lady Ellenborough, seducing a 
diplomat with the name of Felix who flees 
from her to another woman, and who might 
be none other than Prince Felix Schwarzen- 
rg? 
a H. O. Stutcusvry. 


SOME MORE FOR THE ‘0.D.Q.’ 


qHE magnificent ‘ O.D.Q.’ is already so big 
a book that it will not suffer from a few 
uditions. One does not readily imagine a 
sbaltern in Bangalore cavalry barracks 
studying it ‘‘ intently,”’ as the Prime Minis- 
tr did our still convenient Bartlett. He 
vould not have found his famous quotation 
from Clough in my copy, but the whole poem 
isin ‘O.D.Q.’ 


“They claim no thrones, they only ask to 
share 

The common liberty of earth and air.”’ 

From A. P. Stanley, ‘ The Gipsies ’ (Newdi- 

gate, 1837). Cf. Aen. 7.230. 


“Thad rather wear out than rust out.’’ 
Southey gives this to George Whitefield ; ear- 
lier than Cumberland ? 


“Those have most power to hurt us that we 
love,” ; 
From Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ 5.4.129. 


“For words are wise men’s counters, they 
do but reckon with them ; but they are the 
money of fools.’’ 

From Hobbes’ ‘ Leviathan,’ 1, chap. 4. 


“The condition of man. . . is a condition 
of war of everyone against everyone.’’ 
Hobbes’ ‘Leviathan,’ chap. 14. Cf. Swift 
‘On Poetry,’ 319, in ‘O.D.Q.’ 


“They make truth serve as a stalking-horse 
to error.’’ 

From Bolingbroke’s ‘Letters on the Study 

ad Use of History,’ 1.125. 








** Had laws not been, we never had been 
blam’d ; 
For not to know we sin is innocence.”’ 
From Davenent, in Dryden Miscell., 6.226. 


“Like Phoebus thus acquiring unsought 
praise, 
He catch’d at Love and filled his arms with 
bays.”’ 
From Waller, ‘ Phoebus and Daphne’ ; surely 
a fine and famous piece of wit. 


‘‘ But our captain counts the Image of God 
nevertheless his image, cut in ebony as if 
done in ivory.” 

From Fuller, ‘The Good Sea-Captain.’ 


“‘Saint abroad, devil at home.”’ 
From Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ of 
Talkative. Cf. the German Strass engel, haus 
Teufel. 


“‘ Geographers on pathless downs 

Place elephants instead of towns.” 
From Scott, ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ Introd. 
He ascribes this misquotation of Swift (given 
by ‘O.D.Q.’) to Prior, and in this form it is 
often quoted. 


‘* Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise.”’ 
From Pope’s ‘Hor. Epp.’, 2.1.413, quoted 
from Broadhurst in Dryden Miscell., 6.161. 
May I here suggest that Pope’s Homer being 
so much more Pope than Homer might well 
be quoted with his other works? The open- 
ing of the Iliad (given from the first edition) 
should be given in the standard form. The 
famous ‘‘ Welcome the coming . . .’’ should 
be given from the Odyssey, which has “‘ part- 
ing,’’ not from the Satires with ‘‘ going.”’ 


‘* A faultless monster which the world ne’er 
saw.”’ 
From John Sheffield, D. of Bucks, ‘ Essay on 
Poetry.’ 


‘“‘ Facts are stubborn things.’ 
Quoted by Bartlett from Smollett’s 
Blas.’ In ‘ John Buncle’ comes 

‘“‘ Facts are things too stubborn to be des- 
troyed by laughing or doubting.” 


‘ Gil 


“The religion of humanity.”’ 
Gosse ascribed this phrase to Thomas Paine. 


** Vale of tears.”’ 
It is a little misleading to quote Browning for 
this phrase, which had been used by Davies of 
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Hereford, Chamberlayne, Cowper, and in 
‘Don Quixote.’ 


‘“« An axe to grind.” 
Bartlett quotes this from Charles Miner. 


‘* Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword.’’ 
From Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘0.D.Q.’ 
quotes a similar Latin phrase from Burton. 


‘‘ Wheels within wheels.”’ 
From Shaftesbury’s ‘ Characteristicks,’ 1. 
114, ‘O.D.Q.’ gives it in Sam Weller’s dia- 
lect. 
‘** Save me from my friends.”’ 
Marston’s ‘The Malcontent,’ 4.2.18, has 
‘** Now God deliver me from my friends. . . 
for from my enemies ile deliver myself.’’ 
Bartlett refers to Maréchal Villars. See also 
‘ King,’ No, 888. 


‘* Beauty is altogether in the eye of the 
beholder.”’ 
This is quoted from Lew Wallace’s ‘The 
Prince of India,’ 3.6.78. 


‘‘The greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men.” 
From Jonson’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 1.2, Rabe- 
lais gives monkish Latin. 


** Clotted nonsense.”’ 

From Dryden’s attack on Settle: 
‘** Sure the poet . . . spewed up a good lump 

of clotted nonsense at once.”’ 


‘* Add a new terror to death.”’ 
Arbuthnot called Curll ‘‘ one of the new ter- 
rors of death,’’ and this was applied by 
Brougham to Lord Campbell and his ‘ Lives 
of the Chancellors,’ in the above phrase. ~ 


‘* Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to- 
day.”’ 
From Barham’s 


‘Receipt for a Winter 


Salad,’ ‘O.D.Q.’ gives to Calverley with 
‘‘touch.’’ As in the case of ‘‘ Welcome the 
coming . ”» accusation of misquotation 


might easily arise. 


‘* A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his own.’’ 
From Canning’s ‘ New Morality’ in the Anti- 
Jacobin. 


‘‘Giggling and making giggle.’’ 
From Cowper to Lady Hesketh, 17 Apr. 1786, 
‘There was I, and the future Lord Chan- 














cellor, constantly employed from morning to 
night in giggling and making giggle, instead 
of studying the law.”’ 


‘““Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee.”’ 
From Chapman, etc., ‘ Eastward Ho,’ 1.1.50, 
50. 
“°Tis a sin to steal a pin.”’ 
Leslie Stephen called this immortal, but the 
source escapes me. 


‘* And he, who servilely creeps after sense, 
Is safe, but ne’er will reach an excellence,” 
From Dryden’s Prologue to ‘ Tyrannic Love,’ 


‘* When the morning riseth red, 
Rise not thou but keep thy bed... 
Beasts arise betimes, but then 
They are beasts and we are men.” 
By Henry Jeffreys Bushby (1866); see the 
whole in Gepp’s Latin verse. 


‘‘ Fundamental brain-work.”’ 
Rossetti’s saying about this essential of 
poetry. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SIR 
WALTER RALEGH. 


[X his account of the arms of Ralegh, in 

‘The Historic Heraldry of Britain,’ Mr. 
Anthony Wagner observes that their fusilly 
bend is ‘‘ doubtless derived through kinship 
or tenure from the arms of Marshall.”’ Docu- 
mentary proof is still to seek but there is 
heraldic evidence that Sir Walter Ralegh was 
descended from one of the five daughters and 
eventual co-heirs of William the Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, by Isabel de Clare, daugh- 
ter and heir of Strongbow by Eva, daughter 
of Dermod McMurchad, King of Leinster. 
He had thus a common descent with Eliza- 
beth and James, and incidentally the Prime 
Minister, from the first Duke of Normandy. 


In Case D in the ‘Medieval Room of the ' 


British Museum are three silver matrices of 
seals cut for Sir Walter Ralegh as Governor 
of Virginia, Captain of the Queen’s Guard 
and Warden of the Stannaries. They are 
illustrated in the official Guide, p. 38, and 
the third shows a shield of sixteen quarter- 
ings, three crested helms, supporters and 
motto. As the seal is less than an inch across 
these details were so minute as to be indis- 
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tinguishable by any observer not provided 
with a clue to what he may expect to find. 
Such a clue has now been discovered in a wood- 
cut of the achievement prefixed to a copy of 
a contemporary pamphlet in the Bodleian 
Library, entitled ‘ A Relation of the Second 
Voyage to Guiana,’ perfourmed and written 
in the yeare 1596 by Lawrence Keymis Gent. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Dawson 
dwelling at the three Cranes in the Vintree, 
and are there to be solde, 1596.’ The Bodleian 
shelf-mark is 4°, L80, Art. 

The pamphlet is dedicated ‘‘to the approved 
right valorous and woorthy Knight, Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Lord Warden of the Stan- 
neries, Captaine of her Maiesties Guard, and 
her Highnesse Lieutenant general of the 
Countie of Cornwall,’’ and the achievement 
prefixed to it is his. Wood refers to it in 
his account of Keymes in Athenae Oxoniensis 
and says that it was ‘‘ remitted to,” i.e. 
reprinted in, the third volume of Hakluyt’s 
‘Principal Navigations’ in 1600. Keymes 
was Ralegh’s most faithful friend and ser- 
yant, and killed himself when he realised that 
the failure of their expedition in 1618 had 
sealed his master’s fate. 

The achievement, like the seal, shows a 
shield of sixteen quarters, supported by two 
wolves standing on a scroll bearing the motto 
Amore et Virtute, with three crested helms 
above the shield. Two of these correspond 
with the crests in the seal, a fleur de lys and 
a buck’s face with a fleur de lys between the 
antlers, but whereas the third helm in the 
seal bears the usual crest of Ralegh, a stag 
at gaze, the woodcut has a pointed bascinet 
with a bush of feathers at its apex. No tinc- 
tures are indicated, for hatching for this 
purpose had not yet been invented, but all the 
charges are clearly drawn, and some of the 
coats can be identified beyond possibility of 
doubt. The quarterings are these: 

1. A bend indented of five fusils. 2. Six 
martlets and over all a canton with a molet. 
3. Three sheaves and a chief. 4. A fesse 
between two cheverons. 5. A bend vair be- 
tween six scallop shells. 6. Barry nebuly a 

. 7. A canton, 8. Three cheverons. 

%Aleopard rampant. 10. A bend indented 
of five fusils. 11: A chief with three crosses 
formy, 12. Three sheaves, 13. Three buck’s 
faces. 14. Three sheaves in bend cotised. 
15. On a bend cotised three cinquefoils. 16. 
On a bend three horseshoes. 

On the fesse point is a martlet for the 








difference of a fourth son; as a pedigree in 
Misc. Gen. e. Her., ii, 155, indicates, Sir 
Walter was the fourth son of his father, being 
second son of his third wife. The engravers 
of the seal and the woodcut must have worked 
from drawings supplied by the heralds who 
would have marshalled the quarterings from 
genealogical records. It is possible that these 
are still in existence in the archives of the 
College of Arms. But the pedigrees available 
do not enable us to explain the coats in the 
achievement. Of these the second, Stockhey 
of Santon, and the fifth, Beaupel of Landkey, 
are known quarterings of Ralegh, though they 
are not accounted for in the pedigrees recorded 
in the Visitations. The third is probably for 
Peverell, and the last almost certainly for 
Ferrers of Bere, The most interesting are the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth, of Marshall, 
Strongbow and McMurchad, which occur in 
the same order in many Tudor achievements, 
some of which have been discussed in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, for example those of Cary, Herbert, 
Howard, West, Vere, Willoughby, clxxxi. 
268, clxxxii. 114, clxxxiy. 187. 

In all these, however, the quarters preced- 
ing Marshall are an easily recognised 
indication of the family or families through 
which descent from a Marshall co-heir was 
claimed. There were five of these co-heirs : 
Maud, wife of Hugh Bigot, who adopted her 
father’s coat, and of Earl Warenne who bore 
checky gold and azure, Joan, wife of Warine 
Montchensy, three escocheons barry vair and 
gules in a field gold, Isabel, wife, first to 
Gilbert de Clare, gold three cheverons gules, 
and second to Richard of Cornwall by whom 
she had no issue, Sibyl, wife of William de 
Ferrers, vair, gold and gules, and Eve, wife 
to William de Braose, azure crusilly and a 
lion gold. The crux here is the leopard ram- 
pant, 

A clue may be found in the achievement 
drawn for Robert Cecil, 3rd Marquess of 
Salisbury, in Foster’s ‘ Feudal Coats,’ p. 44, 
where the Marshall quarterings appear simi- 
larly preceded by a rampant leopard. But 
here the rampant beast is in turn preceded 
by a leopard passant and that again by three 
clarions, These last two are coats attributed 
to Robert Consul, Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry I,1 and the ramping leopard 





1 His picture in a window at Tewkesbury shows 

y arms 
, founded by his son, whose 
passant. 


the clarions on his breast, and they were t 
of Keynsham Pri 
seal bears a leopar 
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must thus refer to Robert FitzHamon whose 
daughter, Mabel, brought his lordships to 
Robert Consul from whom they passed with 
his granddaughter Amice to Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, father of Gilbert, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford who married Isabel 
Marshall. A pedigree in Banks ‘ Baronia’ 
I, 155, shows that the Cecil descent was from 
Maud de Clare, elder daughter and co-heir 
of Thomas, second son of Richard, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford, son of Gilbert and 
isabel, through the families of Clifford, Sack- 
ville and Tufton. A quartering for Thomas 
de Clare, who bore the three cheverons of his 
family with an azure label, duly appears 
before Consul in the Cecil achievement, and 
it is thus clear that the three cheverons in 
the eighth quarter of Ralegh’s shield must 
also refer to Clare, particularly as the 
seventh quartering is another coat attributed 
to the family, silver a canton gules, from 
which the House of Clarence is said to have 
derived the mark of difference on its label. 
But while the Cecil descent is-established 
it is not possible at present to say from which 
of the sons of Richard de Clare the Raleghs 
descended. Gilbert, the elder, left by his wife, 
Joan of Acre, three daughters, co-heirs to 
their brother, the last Earl of Gloucester and 


Henry I=... ... =Robert FitzHaimon 


Robert of Caen = Mabel 














Hertford, killed at Bannockburn. The 
youngest of these, Elizabeth de Clare, married 
as her third husband Roger, Lord D’Amorie 
whose arms were wavy a bend as in the sixth 
quarter of the Ralegh shield, But the ‘ Com. 
plete Peerage’ gives them only one child. 
Elizabeth D’Amorie, wife of John, Lord Bar- 
dolph, and no descent of Ralegh from Bar- 
dolph has yet been traced nor is indicated 


in the quarterings. 


‘D.N.B.’, however, says that they had a 
second daughter, Elinor, wife of John de 
Ralegh. The only authority for this seems 
to be Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 1768, vii, p. 608, 
which is cited by Banks I, 176. Feudal Aids 
I, 427 and Abb. Rot. Orig., II, 120, show 
that there was a contemporary John de 
Ralegh of Beaudeport, Devon, but neither he 
nor Elinor is mentioned in Elizabeth’s will 
nor in the detailed inquisitions taken at her 
death in Nov. 34, Ed. ITI, which fill six pages 
of the printed Calendar, x, 507-513, and men- 
tion the heirs of all three of her husbands. 
But there can be no doubt that the herald 
who marshalled these Ralegh quarterings 
intended them to represent a descent from 
Roger d’Amorie and Elizabeth Clare. 


It would add to the glory even of the 
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House of Cecil if the common descent indi- 
cated in the shield of Sir Walter Ralegh 
could be established by genealogical evidence. 
This would also reveal the common descent 
of Ralegh with the Prime Minister, who 


descends from both the co-heirs of Thomas : 


de Clare, and with George Washington who 
descends from his elder brother, Gilbert, 
through his daughter, Margaret Audley, sister 
of Elizabeth D’ Amorie—see ante p. 13, where 
the descent of the Prime Minister from the 
Cecils’ ancestor, Lord Burghley, is also noted. 

The use of supporters may perhaps be 
accounted for by the dignity of Sir Walter’s 
office as Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall and 
Captain of the Queen’s Guard. But several 
untitled families of the West, as in Scotland, 
used supporters to their arms, and it is thus 
possible that Sir Walter inherited them from 
his ancestors, 

BE, A. Greentnc Lamporn. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See ante p. 311.) 


1724. Fieminc, Thomas. 43-16-27062. 
Fleming, Thomas, v. Lawson, Arthur. 
Regd. 7 Oct. 1724. 


Lease dated 9 March 1716, from Thomas 
Fleming, of Lisnalong, Co. Cavan, Esq., to 
Arthur Lawson, of Coolnacarig, Co. Cavan, 
gent. Demised to Arthur Lawson the town 
and lands of Coolnacarig situate parish 
Ballintarig, Bo. Clonnakerry, Co. Cavan. To 
Hold from 1 May next for 41 years at £21 
rent. 

Witnesses:—John Forster, of Aghawiley, 
Co, Cavan, gent., and William Forster, of 
Crossdoney, Co. Cavan, gent. 

Memorial witnessed by said William 
Forster and Thomas Mullock, of Dublin, 
gent., and executed by Arthur Lawson. 

William Forster, sworn at Dublin, 7 Oct. 


1725. Fieminc, Thomas. 48-6-34022. 
Fleming, Thomas v. Cecil als. Hamilton, 
Arthur. Regd, 3. Nov. 1725. 

Deed dated 22 Nov. 1725, between Thomas 
Fleming, of Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
William Tweedy, of Killishandra, Co. 
Cavan, gent., and Hugh Willoughby, of 
Carrow, Co. Fermanagh, Esq., of the one 
part, and Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton of 
Castle Hamilton, Co. Cavan, bart., decd., 





being seized in fee of manor and lands of 
(Arenetren?) rented by Lease and Release of 
2' and 22 Dec. 1697 . . . being . . . between 
said Sir Francis Hamilton and Dame Ann, 
his wife, Rt. Hon. Hugh Earl Viscount 
Alexander, Hon. Thomas Coote, Esq., one of 
the Judges of King’s Bench, John Eyre of 
Eyre Court, Co, Galway, Esq., and William 
Sprigg, of City Dublin, Esq., of 1st part; 
Rt. Hon. Marcus Lord Viscount Dungannon, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, of Mount Hamilton, 
Co. Armagh, Knt., and barts. James Hamil- 
ton, of Bangor, Co. Down, Esq., James 
Hamilton, of Tullemore, Co. Donegal, Esq., 
and Hon. Mary Hill, widow of Hon. William 
Hill, late of Hills, Co. Down, Esq., decd., 
trustees for Arthur Hill and Marcus Hill, 
the two younger children of said William 
Hill; and Michael of Hills aforesaid, Esq., of 
2nd part, and Robert King of City of Dublin, 
gent., of 3rd part. 

Said Francis Hamilton and Ann his wife, 
in consideration of £3,000 conveyed to said 
Lord Viscount Dungannon, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, James Hamilton, of Bangor, 
James Hamilton, of Tullymore, Mary Hill 
and Michael the several manors and lands, 
etc., hereinafter mentioned, viz., Manor of 
Castle Hamilton, the market town of Killi- 
shandra with customs and fairs thereof, the 
lands of Pertnaglen Inch, Snelred Gallon, 
Coudale Derrygid Gortanole, Pentaluff 
Killatanagh, Corragh, Dysart Drummulies, 
East and West Tamlagh, Drumbae, Gortene- 
garry, Drumerdinin Clonine, Gorteneglogh, 
Garrenadogh, Port Drumeas with the Corn 
Mill therein, the Bawn als, Durenhett and 
Aughmorly, Augnacloy, Aughewadrum 
{[Aghavadrin], Direskert [Derreskort], Cap- 
pagh, Drumrousk, Aghachalepie, Drum- 
coulister, Ard Diren [{Diranacrone], Drum- 
gorr, Drumgoone Laghard, Drumhillagh, 
Drumbes Gorragher, Drumaivrie [Drum- 
avice], Drumwillan Corr, Gartenardrin, Two 
Ferensicis, Drumcon Corraliss the Mills of 
Cloghie [Clogie] with the Pole of Cloghie 
[Clogie], Doumcoghalt, Two Aghanox, Shan- 
corr Bruse, Lessett Sallaghies, Dingans, 
Knocknechachy [Knocknevoghie], Gortnet- 
criff [Garlnaltiriffe], Drumcarry, Baye Shan- 
car [Shawcern], Drumkerrine, Quivie [Quin- 
vie], Drumrol [Drumraeaul], and Drumkeer- 
inmore [Drumkirenemore], Cartobber, Augh- 
avrains [Aughavane,] Corfry {Carfry], Five 
Fishing Weyers the Pole of Strabagh the 
Market Town of Strabaght with Fairs and 
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Mill thereof, the land of Cloonemulreck 
{Cloonemullrock], Arnagh and Dirrinacapel, 


Cornegraan [Cornegrane], Colnemucklagh 
and Corfree [Carfree] all situate in Half Bo 
Talaheenu [Tullaghontis], Co. Cavan, 


together Advowson of parish church of Killis- 
handra and also town and lands of Leytrim, 
Toone Kellmore, Aughakame { Aughakenny], 
Clinagh, Aughakilmore, Ennisadoog [Innis 
Demagh] and Lisrorly, Farmolagh | Farmal- 
lagh], Drumore |Drumnard], and Bally- 
duffy all situate BosGranard, Co. Longford, 
also town and lands of Drumneker [Drum- 
licer] and 22 Cartrons of land situate Co. 
Lestrim, also the Manor of Manor ‘Semple 
als, Letterkenny, Salregean [Salregrean] als. 
Sallaghagrean, Corthea '[Gorthea] als. Cort- 
lett [Gortlet] als. Cortlea [Gortlee], Clon- 
characha ([Glancaraka] als. Glancarree 
{Glancanle], Polan als. Pollan, Carrowen- 
mogagh [Carrawenamogagh] als, Carreen- 
suoygats \[Carmunogagh], Killososty als. 
Kilousty {[Killbusty], Killofader [| Killo- 
sedda] als. Killfedder als. Killidesert, Kill- 
idesert, Killmolagh als. Stankeraugh, Car- 
rowforte als, Carrowfuaat, Carrowarrogh als. 
Clongarragh, Clongoose als. Cewlog [Gowley] 
als. Kellog als. Killage, Ballinanrume, Bally- 
nawrumcee als. Ballylinagnean | Ballymaglen } 
and Maghrine and Ballevrame and also Free 
Fishing in Ewer of Tog—surly all situate in 
Co. Donegal, and all lands that Sir Francis 
Hamilton, Dame Ann his wife, Hugh Earl 
Viscount Alexander, Thomas Coote, John 
Eyre and William Sprigg To Hold to said 
Marcus Lord Viscount Dungannon, Sir 
Robert Hamilton, James Hamilton, James 
Hamilton, Mary Hill and Michael Hill but 
subject Provisoe of Redemption of £3,000 at 
8 per cent. interest. 

Reciting/by Lease and Release of 11 and 
12 Nov. 1698. The Release being tripartite 
between said Sir Francis Hamilton of 1st 
part; the said Marcus Lord Viscount Dun- 
gannon, Sir Robert Hamilton, James Hamil- 
ton of Bangor, James Hamilton of Tullymore, 
Mary Hill and Michael Hill of 2nd part; 
Robert King of City of Dublin of 3rd part ; 
that in consideration of further sum of £1,500 
paid to Sir Francis Hamilton be conveyed 
to the said second parties aforesaid lands 
To Hold subject to Provisoe of Redemp- 
tion of said £1,500 as well as said £3,000 at 
8 per cent. interest. 

Reciting/that said Sir Francis Hamilton by 
one Bond of Statute dated 27 Dec. 1697 became 











bound to said Marcus Lord Viscount Dun- 
gannon, Sir Robert Hamilton, James Hamil- 
ton of Bangor, James Hamilton of Tullymore, 
Mary Hill and Michael Hill in £600 payable 
to them at their pleasure. 

Reciting/that by Indenture tripartite dated 
14 June 1707 between Most Noble Duke Mon. 
tague of Ist part; the Rt. Rev. John Lord 
Bishop of Bangor of 2nd part; and Ebenezer 
Sadler of parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Co. Middlesex, of 3rd part, in consideration 
of £5,000 paid to said John Bishop of Bangor 
by said Ebenezer Sadler, they, the said Duke 
of Montague, and Bishop of Bangor 
assigned to said Ebenezer Sadler that parcel 
of ground called Southampton House in 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, Co. Middle. 
sex, for residence of 99 years with provisoe of 
redemption of £5,125. 

Reciting/that by an Indenture of 14 June 
1707 between said Arthur Cecil als. Hamil- 
ton, by name Arthur Cecil of Edmonton, Co. 
Middlesex, by, of one part ; and said Ebenezer 
Sadler of other part that said Assignment 
above made to Ebenezer Sadler and said 
£5,000 principal was made for the following 
trusts to permit said Arthur Cecil als. Hamil- 
ton, to receive to his own use all interest due 
on said £6,000 for life and after his decease 
then £2,000 and interest to Frances Cecil, 
dau. of said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton, now 
wife of said Thomas Fleming when 21 or be 
married, also £2,000 and interest to Ann 
Cecil als, Hamilton, and now wife of Hugh 
Willoughby when 21 or married, and remain- 
ing £1,000 and interest to Ann Cecil, sister of 
said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton, and now 
wife of said Henry Edgeworth of Lizard, Co. 
Longford, Esq. 

Reciting/that said £5,000 and _ interest 
thereon became afterwards vested in Thomas 
Dummer of parish of St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields, Co. Middlesex, and John Brown of 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, Co. Middle- 
SCX, 

Reciting/that said Sir Francis Hamilton 
was decd. and made a Will whereof he im- 
powered his wife the said Dame Hamilton 
to charge the aforesaid lands with £1,000 for 
any use she should will and devised said lands 
to said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton after his 
death should she so die without issue by 
testator. 5 

Reciting/that said Dame Ann Hamilton 
after death of said Sir Francis Hamilton, 
married Rt. Hon. Archibald Hamilton Esq,, 
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and by Deed charged said lands with £1,000. 
Reciting/that said Dame Ann Hamilton 


afterwards died without issue, whereby said 


Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton became seized of 
aforesaid lands subject to said mortgage. 

Reciting/that said Henry Edgeworth with 
consent of said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton 
was paid £1,000 part of said £5,000 for his 
wife Ann Cecil sister of said Arthur Cecil als. 
Hamilton, 

Reciting/that interest of £4,000 part of 
said £5,000 and also the vested mortgages and 
said £1,000 charged by said Dame Ann 
Hamilton on aforesaid lands became vested in 
said Thomas Fleming and William Tweedy, 
said £4,000 having been paid to discharge said 
£4,500 principal being secured by said recited 
mortgages. 

Reciting/that said Thomas Fleming being 
married to said Frances Cecil one of the daus. 
of said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton, and said 
Hugh Willoughby being married to said Ann 
Cecil the other dau. of said Arthur Cecil als. 
Hamilton ecame severally entitled to £2,000 
each as aforesaid. 

Reciting/that said £4,000 was being value 
equal to £4,500 principal. 

Reciting/that said Thomas Fleming and 
Hugh Willoughby previous to their respective 
marriages agreed to take £2,000 each Irish 
value in lieu of English value. 

Witnesseth said Thomas Fleming and Hugh 
Willoughby in pursuance of said agreement 
did agree with said Arthur Cecil als. Hamil- 
ton to accept as aforesaid. 

Executed by said Thomas Fleming, William 
Tweedy and Arthur Hamilton in presence of 
Andrew Doyle of Cappangarran, King’s Co., 
James Younge, of Drumgoole, Co. Cavan, 
gent., and William Renkin, servant to said 
Arthur Hamilton, 

And executed by said Hugh Willoughby, 
Esq., in presence of William Crawford servant 
to said Hugh Willoughby, Esq., and by said 
Andrew-Doyle. Before us Andrew Doyle, Wil- 
liam Barry of City Dublin, S.E.2. Andrew 
Doyle sworn at Dublin 13 Dec. 1725. 

Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1728. Fieminc, Thomas. 58-35-38409. 
Fleming, Thomas, v. Glidstanes, Thomas. 
Regd. 2 Aug. 1728. Memorial of a Lease and 
Release dated 1 and 2 May 1728. Lease 
between Thomas Fleming of Bellville, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., and William Tweedy of Killis- 
handra, Co, Cavan, gent., of the one part, and 








Thomas Glidstanes of City Dublin and James 
Young of Drumgoone, Co. Cavan, gent. of the 
other part. Release being tripartite between 
Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton, Co. Cavan, Esq. 
and said William Tweedy of 1st part; said 
Thomas Glidstanes and James Young of 2nd 
part, and Rt. Hon. Sir Ralph Gore, bart, 
Chancellor of Court of Exchequer and a Privy 
Councillor of 3rd part. 

Witnesseth in consideration of £1,000 paid 
by said Sir Ralph Gore to said Thomas 
Fleming in satisfaction of what was due to 
him out of a sum of £4,500 charged on lands 
hereafter and in consideration of 5s. paid by 
said Thomas Glidstanes and James Young to 
said William Tweedy, they the said Thomas 
Fleming and William Tweedy with consent of 
said Arthur Cecil als, Hamilton Release to 
said Thomas Glidstanes and James Young the 
lands following: i.e. [see foregoing Memorial 
48-6-34022. H.F.R.] To Hold to said Thomas 
Glidstanes and James Young subject to 
provisoe of redemption ‘of said lands men- 
tioned in certain . . . in trust to secure to 
said Sir Ralph Gore the said £2,000 by him 
paid to said Thomas Fleming with interest at 
6 per cent, 

Witnesses: Bernard Northcote, Clke, 
Curate of Kelmore, Alexander Brooke, Esq., 
Deputy Sovereign Carvans and Gilbert White 
of Parile Heins Cobwan, Yeoman. 

Gilbert White sworn at Dublin 2 Aug. 1728. 


1744.. Ftemine, Thomas, 120-21-88830. 

Fleming, Thomas v. Fleming, Arthur, and 
others, Regd. 13 Mar. 1744. A Deed dated 
15 Jan. 1744 between Thomas Fleming of 
Belvill, Co. Cavan, Esq., and Frances his wife 
of 1st part; Arthur Fleming, Esq., eldest son 
and heir of said Thomas Fleming of 2nd part ; 
Patrick Brady of City Dublin, gent., Attorney 
of Exchequer of 3rd part; and Richard Par- 
sons of City Dublin, gent., Attorney of 
Common Pleas of 4th part Crosby Nesbit of 
Lismore, Co. Cavan, Esq., and Thomas Bar- 
rows of Killecunne, Co, Cavan, gent., of 5th 
part, 

Reciting/said Arthur Fleming did in pur- 
suance to agreement him and said Thomas 
Fleming together with the said Thomas his 
father in Common Pleas levy with said 
Patrick Brady a fine of the lands of Cool- 
necargy, Gairymore, Leséally, Lissecoulps, 
part of Pottchecoeneye, Cremit, Ballemenagh 
and Gortecurck. Lisniling Quighelogh and 
Fulsollogh Carheleshannon and Turganboy, 
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all situate in Co, Cavan—and that a recovery 
was also suffered of all wherein said Richard 
Patsons was demanded and Patrick Brady 
and said Thomas Fleming and Arthur Flem- 
ing were Vouchers. 

Witnesseth it is declared said fine and 
recovery were to ensue to use of said Thomas 
Fleming for life and then to said Arthur 
Fleming and his heirs male with remainder 
over to James and Thomas Fleming younger 
sons of said Thomas Fleming the elder and 
their respective heirs male. By which Deed 
Thomas Fleming and Frances his wife in con- 
sideration of Arthur Fleming joining in said 
fine and recovery did consent [or covenant 
H.F.R.] before end of next Hilary term to 
levy a fine to said Patrick Brady of a third 
part into three parts to be divided of the 
Manor of Castlehamilton and Scrabagh and 
of the tolls of all fairs and markets in 
Castlehamilton and Scrabagh als. Belhaven 
and Killandra, Kyrelogh als. Bylagh, Port- 
maqueen Insh Endkeile, Goltan als. Gallan, 
Cordeale als. Cordelia, Daigid als. Derrigid 
Gabonorel, Portaloffe als. Portlooffe, Killi- 
towna als, Killitawne, Corragh, Dysail, 
Drumelliasbast, Drumellies Wist, Tomagh, 
Drombae als. Drumdoe, Gartenegarre als. 
Gartenegarie, Dromcreduim als, Druwer- 
drum, Cloonie als. Cloonin, Gertenulagh als. 
Garteneclogh als, Gortnediff, Portal Poorte, 
Drumcaes als. Drumcase the Bawn als. Drim- 
dreket als. Derendreett and Aghnacloy, Augh- 
avadramat, Agavadrum, Direskert Cappagh, 
Drumranok, Drumgulerank, Aghahulikre, 
Drumcoulister, Ardra, Direnacrin, Drumgoe 
als, Drumgoha als. Drumhilagh, Drumgoone, 
Laghara, Drumhillogh, Drumbers, Gar- 
raghoe, Drumancree als. Drumenea, Drum- 
whillan Con. Gortenardren the two Farensens, 
Drumcon, Corraline, Cloghie als. Cloggy, 
Drumcaghal, the two Aughnon, Shancorr 


Brusa, Lassett als. Malosett, Sallaghies 
Dingarn, Knocknaroghie, Gortnatiriff als. 
Gatnatiriffe, Drumcarry als. Drumcarre, 


Baky als. Baky Shancorr, Drumkirin, Quivie 
als. Quives, Drumroe and Drumkirinmore, 
Cortoba, Aghavean, Corfrie als. Carrfree, 
Portanuse Scrabugh, Cloome als, Clonna, 
Mubreck als. Mubrock, Arnagh and Direna- 
capell Cornegrane, Cornemucklogh Corfrie, 
Dirinaput Portrunon, Knocknecohyedynon, 
Aghaknocker, Céorbane, Calesmore, Drum- 
urry, Gartenardie and Clincoose as also the 
fishing weirs of Portanure, aforesaid and also 
the advowson of the Church of Kelyshandre, 





—__—_.. 


Co. Cavan, as also Lectrim Toome als. Troome 
and Kilmore, Aghaconny als, Aghacreemore, 
Innis Davagh als, Innisdabogy, Lissrorty aly, 
Lesartie, Farmallagh als. Formollagh, 
Drumard and Ballyduffe in Co. Longford. As 
also Drumucker, Shebagg, Sawed Annagh, 
Kink Mullaghboy, Aghaloghcouvie, Aghina- 
hon Carrgarie, Direnaskadoe, Drumgarnon, 
Mullaghkinlan, Carrickparte, Carrinelten, 
Lustree Drumroe, Eclenvow, Corragh, Agha- 
lisgarvan Baureagh, Edenreagh Roscomse, 
Daumade, Aghagenie Tewleagh, Farmalagh 
Moher Farmolda,, Duhanagh, Aghakibreke, 
Drumaine, Aghagenie Geale als. Gawleagh, 
Drumkekale Fattis Carrickparte Edenoor 
Corragh Garvoghond Drumkerrin, (Co. 
Lestrim. 

As also Letterkenny als, Manor Semple, 
Sabregroon als. Salloghogreans, Gortlea als. 
Goalett gls. Gortlee, Glancarraghe als. Gleen- 
caor, Polan als. Pollau, Carrowenamogagh 
als, Carnumogagh, Gallasorby als. Killo 
basty, Killosadarr als, Killesadurr als. Kille. 
desart, Killmagelagh als. Stankernagh, Car- 
riwesort als, Carrouservast, Carronarrogh, 
als. Gorgarragh als, Cordorragh, Cloncoose 
als. Gewley als. Kellog als. Killoge, Bally- 
mauruine als. Ballymagueen and Ballyoraene 
as also the full liberty of fishing in lake of 
Loghmilly in Co, Donegal for the several use 
in said Deed mentioned. Executed by Patrick 
Brady and Richard Parsons in prescence of 
Phillip Smith and Patrick Dunn of Dublin 
Clerk to said Patrick Brady. 

Memorial executed by Patrick Brady in 
presence of Phillip Smith and Patrick Dunn. 
Phillip Smith sworn at Dublin 13 March 
1744. 


1759. Fremine, James. 198-272-132262. 

Fleming, James v. Maguire, James. Regd. 
26 May 1759 by James Maguire. A Lease 
dated 7 July 1756, wherein James Fleming 
of Belville, Co, Cavan, Esq., and Thomas 
Fleming, of Killeconnell, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
demised and let to James Maguire of Toheer, 
parish Crosserlough, Co. Cavan. . . that part 
of town and land called Drumliffe situate 
parish Dann, Co. Cavan, To Hold from 12 
May last for 31 years at 7s. rent. 

Witnesses :—Alexander Burrows, of Killy- 
connell, Cavan, Esq., and Mathew Maguire of 
town of Cavan, ?— ?— 

Memorial witnessed by said Mathew 
McGuire and James Castles, of Cavan, Co. 
Cavan, gent. 
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Mathew Maguire sworn at Gen, Qr. Sis- 
muns (? H.F.R.) at Cavan 24 April 1759 
before Ralph Grattan and William Newburgh 
J.P.s. 


1761. Freminc, Thomas, 210-293-138997. 

Stephens, William v. Fleming, Thomas. 
Regd. 2 May 1761 by William Nassau 
Stephens. Lease and Release dated 27 and 
% March 1761. 

The Lease between William Stephens of 
Ballinacargy, Co. Cavan, Esq., and William 
Nassau Stephens, Esq., Lieut, in Hon. Sir 
Ralph Gore’s Regt. of Foot, eldest son and 
heir apparent of said William Stephens of 
one part, and Patrick Brady of City Dublin, 
gent., of other part, Release between said 
William Stephens and William Nassau 
Stephens of 1st part. 

Michael Phillips of Ashgreen, Co. Meath, 
and James Elliot of Lisbann, Co. Cavan, 
gent, of 2nd part. Thomas Fleming of Car- 
tickateen and Edward Reilly of Cullentragh, 
both Co, Cavan, gents., of 3rd part. Patrick 
Bredy, City Dublin, gent., of 4th part, and 
Richard Parson of City Dublin, gent., of 5th 


rt. 

MWhereby said William Stephens and Wil- 
liam Nassau Stephens for consideration men- 
tioned Released to Patrick Brady the town 
and lands of Ballinacargy als, Ballynecarrigg, 
Gortikea als. Gortskeagh, Cavanavenny als. 
Cavanaronee als. Cavanarenny, Dukaston als. 
Duchasson, Dromanney, Drumrane, Druma- 
hane, 20 acres in Kellnacross, Upper Drum- 
lane, Lower Drumlane, and part of Tonny- 
cnnelly, situate Bo.; Tullygarvey, Co. 
Cavan. To Hold to said Patrick Brady for 
life in order he be tenant therein so as to 
suffer recovery thereof for uses therein men- 
tioned. 

Witnesses to Memorial :—Rev. James Cook- 
ey, of Ballyhaire, Co. Cavan, Clke., and 
Robert Battersby of Clonybreny, Co. Meath, 
gent, 

James Cooksey, sworn at Cavan 31 March 
161 before Mark Magrath, Clerk of the 
Peace, in presence of Alexander Sanderson 
ad Ralph Grattan, J.P.s, 


163, Fiemrne, Arthur. 224-440-146744. 
Fleming, Arthur v. Fleming, Thomas. 
Regd. 8 June 1763 by Thomas Fleming. An 
agreement dated 2 June 1763 between Arthur 
Fleming of Belvill, Co. Cavan, Esq., of one 
part. Thomas Fleming, of Cavan, Co. Cavan, 








Esq., of other part. 

Arthur Fleming for consideration men- 
tioned demised to Thomas Fleming the town 
and lands of Drumcullion as held by John 
Nixon situate parish Killyshedra, Co, Cavan, 
To Hold from 1 May last for 31 years, or 
lives of Arthur Fleming, Thomas Fleming 
and James Fleming, sons of said Thomas 
Fleming at £20 rent. 

Witnesses :—James Fleming, of Killyban- 
dresh, Co, Cavan, Esq., and William 
Magrath of Dublin, gent. 

Memorial witnessed by William Magrath, 
and George Kemp of Cavan, gent. William 
Magrath sworn at Dublin 2 June 1763. 
1764. Fiemine, Arthur. 234-140-151982. 

Fleming, Arthur y. Reily, John. Regd. 4 
Aug. 1764 by John Reily. Lease dated 6 Aug. 
1763, between Arthur Fleming, of Bellville, 
Co, Cavan, Esq., of one part, and John Reily 
of town of Monaghan, Co. Monaghan, gent., 
of other part. Whereby Arthur Fleming 
demised to John Reily the South end of lands 
of Aghavaines, Co, Cavan, To Hold from 1 
May 1760 for 31 years at £40, rent. 

Witnesses:—James Fleming, brother to 
said Arthur Fleming, and James Greer of 
Orivee, Co. Longford, Esq. 

Memorial witnessed by said James Greer 
and Terence Coghlar of Dublin, gent. James 
Greer sworn at Dublin 4 Aug. 1764. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1766. Fiemine, Arthur. 

The last. Will and Testament of Arthur 
Fleming, of Belville Cavan Esq. Dated 2 
July 1766; Proved 2 Sept. 1766. 

I order that such part of my debts not paid 
by the sale of my estate shall be paid out 
of my personal Estate. To my dear wife £300. 
To my brother Thomas Fleming £500. To 
Rev. Mr, John Handcock and Mr. Edward 
Tute £50. To my niece Ann Fleming, dau. 
of my brother James £500. To my nephew 
Arthur Fleming son to my brother James 
£200. To my brother James Fleming the 
residue of my real and personal Estate and 
I appoint him sole executor. 

Witness my hand this 2 July 1766 

(Signed) Arthur Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Henrietta Sanderson, Alexan- 
der Burrows, Henry Richardson. 

Probate granted 1 Sept. 1766 to James 
Fleming, Sole Executor. 

[Prerog. Will 1766. ] 
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1766. Freminec, Arthur. 

Probate of Will of Arthur Fleming, late of 
Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., decd., granted to 
James Fleming, Sole Executor. 1 Sept. 1766. 

[Prerog. Grant Book. } 
1767. Fieminc, James. 256-384-167762. 

Fleming, James v. Beaty, Claud. Regd. 7 
Nov. 1767. Lease dated 29 Oct. 1767 between 
James Fleming of Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
of one part. Claud Beaty of Wateraby, Co. 
Cavan, gent. of other part. 

Whereby James Fleming demised to Claud 
Beaty the lands of Drumion To Hold for. ever. 

Witnesses, and to Memorial :—Mathew 
Givney, Dublin and Edward Trule of Belville, 
Co. Cavan, 

Mathew Givney sworn at Dublin 7 Nov. 
1767. 

Hy. Fitzceratp ReyNoLps. 

Weston-Super-Mare. 

(To be continued. ) 


ERALDIC BADGES.—Hardly a manual 
on heraldry fails to mention badges, but, 
so far, no one except Fox-Davies (and his 
work leaves much to be desired) has made any 
serious attempt to study their history and 
theory. Nevertheless they form an impor- 
tant branch of heraldry, and for a consider- 
able period the badges of the leading nobles 
must have been even more familiar to the man 
in the street than were their arms and crests. 
Recent work in the collection of material 
for the new Dictionary of British Arms (see 
clxxxi. 183) (ihe new ‘ Papworth’) has 
brought to light several important collections 
of badges compiled in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and early seventeenth-centuries, and more and 
more material will no doubt emerge as that 
work goes on. This should afford an excellent 
opportunity for a serious study of the history 
of badges, and the prime object of this note is 
to enlist the help of readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ to 
that end. 

Among the points which need to be eluci- 
dated are such questions as the manner in 
which and the period over which badges were 
commonly used; the rules or customs, if any, 
governing their descent or transmission; the 
relationship between badges and crests which 
often seem to be interchangeable; the relation 
of badges to seal-devices, tournament devices 
and imprese; and their connection with 
liveries and cockades. Evidence is also badly 





needed to show to what extent badges listed 
by the heralds were really used. 

The editors of the new Dictionary are, of 
course, familiar with the remarks of Fox. 
Davies, Montagu, Planché and other armor 
ists who have touched on this subject, as also 
with the lists of badges, of varying impor- 
tance, printed in the Retrospective Review, 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, the 
Hevald and Genealogist and Excerpta His. 
torica, in Lord Howard de “Walden’s 
‘Banners, Standards and Badges,’ and, last 
in date but by no means least in importanee, 
in F. P. Barnard’s ‘ Edward IV’s French 
Expedition of 1475.’ There must, however, be 
very many references to badges and liveries 
scattered about in histories and memoirs, 
diaries and household accounts, inventories 
and wills, even in political verses (especially 
in the fifteenth-century ; see for example the 
series of political poems edited by Thomas 
Wright (Rolls Series) in 1859 and 1861), as 
well as in many other and diverse works, both 
printed and MS. Few of these works would 
yield enough material to justify the time and 
expense requisite for their systematic examin. 
ation for the purposes of the new ‘ Papworth,’ 
and yet some of their obiter dicta may well 
throw much needed light on the history of 
badges and liveries. It is therefore hoped 
that any one who may light upon any men- 
tion of badge or livery will be good enough 
to communicate the passage either to the 
undersigned or, preferably, to Mr. H. §. 
London, F.S.A., ‘The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 

A. R. Wacner. 

Richmond Herald. Editor of the Kew Diction- 
ary of British Arms. 

The Atheneum, S.W.. 


AY, SWIFT, AND ‘TRISTRAM 
SHANDY.’—In a letter to Jonathan 
Swift, dated from Whitehall on 22 Oct. 1726, 
John Gay included a versified ‘‘ Receipt for 
Stewing Veal.’’ The opening lines are typical 
of the whole: 
Take a knuckle of veal, 
You may buy it, or steal; 
In a few pieces cut it, 
In a stewing-pan put it; 
W. H. Irving states that ‘‘ These verses were 
a rhymed version of an actual receipt used by 
Monsieur Devaux, Pulteney’s cook, riddled 
with mild ingenuity .. .’’! 








1 ‘John Gay’ (Durham, N.C,: Duke University 
Press, 1940), p. 218. 
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On 30 Sept. 1727, almost a year later, the | 
“An excellent | 


same lines, now entitled 
Receipt to make good Soup,”’ were printed in 
The Weekly Journal: Or, British Gazetteer. 
Here they were attributed to the pen of 
Swift! 

In 1760 these verses appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, this time without any hint 
of authorship and under the new title, ‘‘ A 
Receipt for a Soup for Tristram Shandy ”’! 2 
The year 1760 marked the publication of the 
first part of Sterne’s well-known -novel, and 
the immediate popularity of his book was so 
great that someone even resurrected John 
Gay’s insignificant, thirty-four-years-old 





verses to provide ‘‘ A Receipt for a Soup for | 


Tristram Shandy.” 
GrorGE L. BarNeETT. 
Indiana University. 


ICKENS, SALA, AND S. C. HALL.— 
There have been recent references to 
George Augustus Sala in the columns of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ Some amusing marginalia by him 
have recently come to my attention, in a book 
recently auctioned in New York, at one time 
the property of Sala, and more recently of 
John A, Spoor, whose bookplate it bears, as 
well as Sala’s little printed label. The book 
is ‘A Memory of Thomas Moore,’ by S. C. 
Hall . . . 3rd ed. London; Virtue and Co., 
quarto of 32 pages, undated, probably [1871]. 
On the title page is an inscription by Hall, 
reading ‘‘ George Augustus Sala with the 
kindest and best regards of the author, S. C. 
Hall,’ and the signature of the recipient 
“George: Augustus: Sala. 4, Mecklen- 
burgh Sq. W.C. January 1884” as well as 
three notes by the latter. 


Two of the notes are indicated as relating | 


to the imprint of the publisher. The first is 


in verse and reads: 


My name it is Sam Hall 
Adpertise ! 

My name it is Same Hall * 
Very deep ! 

My name it is Sam Hall; 

I’pe humbugg’d great and small; 

But Virtue pays for all 
Adpertise ! 


The second refers to the publishers thus: 


They were the publishers of the “ Art Journal ” 
of which Sam was for many years editor. 
The last and longest note is written beside 
the printed name of the author: 





2 XXX (June 1760), 289. 


|‘ King Henry,’ 





Old Sam Hall (he was not at all “‘ a bad sort ”’) 
gave me this book. S. C. H. was nicknamed by 
Douglas Jerrold “ Shirt Collar’’ Hall. I once 
asked Dickens whether Mr. and Mrs. S. C. H. ever 
imparted to one another their persuasion as to what 
humbugs hey both were. ‘“* Well,” replied C. D., 
“IT fancy that on New Year’s Day they may 
exchange a wink,” 

It should be added that Sala’s (and C.D.’s) 
somewhat supercilious attitude seems to have 
been based on nothing really bad in the Halls. 
The little book on Moore, however, is very 
thin; and it can hardly be said that Hall’s 
own recollections, though very pleasant and 
tending to defend Moore against persons who 
unfairly belittled him, are of very much 
importance. One does have a feeling that 
Hall was trying hard to fill even his 32 pages. 
Profits of the third edition were to go to a 
memorial window to Moore which Hall hoped 
to erect, and this in a sense would also be a 
monument to the man who planned it. All 
of this was harmless enough, and after so 
many years, the epigrams of Dickens and 
Sala seem harmless enough too. 


T. O. Masport. 


NOTE ON POLLOCK’S PLAYS.—Ben 

Pollock (whom I have met at his shop), 
like his father-in-law Redington, used the 
same twenty-seven plays, of the repertoire of 
ninety odd previously on sale, for republica- 
tion, and added two more. 

The publishing dates of twenty plays (in- 
cluding Lloyd’s Miller) are ascertainable 
from Green’s books, and his four of Park’s 
‘Woodman’s Hut,’ ‘ Blind 
Boy,’ and ‘ Maid and Magpie,’ and his five 
of Redington’s are undated. The dates in 
these cases here given are first stage produc- 
tions, 

Like Webb, he published a ‘ Miller and his 
Men,’ a ‘ Maid and the Magpie,’ a ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ and an ‘Aladdin.’ The most 
artistic of them being the last, which is better 
than Webb’s. 

3ut unique in juvenile drama he gave 
Dickens’ ‘ Oliver Twist or Parish Boy’s Pro- 
gress’ (1838). He also had a water pageant 
in verse called ‘The Silver Palace and the 
Golden Poppy,’ a masque taken from Almar’s 
‘The Cedar Chest or the Lord Mayor’s 
Daughter,’ 1834, so Mr. C. H. Green, the late 
Mr. Prior and Mr. M. W. Stone have in- 
formed me at different times. A scene of 
this is both displayed at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and is shown in all the books. 
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His four Harlequin Pantomimes are 
‘Baron Munchausen and his Comical Cream 
Cruiser or the Queen of the Fairy Steed’s 
Haunt’ 1818, written by Raspe in 1785; 
‘ Jack the Griant Killer,’ that old Cornish 
fairy tale; ‘ Whittington and his Cat or the 
Lord Mayor of London’ (who died in 1423) ; 
and Perrault’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 
and the Magic Horn.’ 


His oldest plays are the opera Yarrington’s 
‘ Children in the Wood’ 1793 and Dodsley’s 
‘King Henry or the Miller of Mansfield,’ a 
comic drama 1736 [which latter together with 
Chevy Case, Robin Hood and George Barnwell 
are to be found as ballads in Percy’s Reliques 
of English Poetry]—together with John 
Home’s ‘ Douglas’ (1756) suggested by ‘ Gil 
Morrice.’ 

His latest play was Dumas’ ‘ Corsican 
Brothers ’ 1854 by Dion Boucicault in which 
Kean, Irving, and Martin Harvey have 
acted, and which George Speaight has shown 
before Royal on the Toy Theatre. 


A strong selection of farce and comedy is 
his. Stirling’s ‘The Bluejackets or his 
Majésty’s Service’; Dibdin’s ‘ The Water- 
man or the First of August’; Dibdin-Scott’s 
‘The Lord Mayor’s Fool’; ‘Charles the 
Second’ 1829 (based on La Jeunesse de 
Henri) ; and though named a drama, Almar’s 
(Cervantes 1605) ‘ Don Quixote or the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance’ 1833. Other 
operas are Perrault’s ‘ Cinderella or the Little 
Glass Slipper,’ and Donizetti’s (Archer’s) 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment.’ 


His one military spectacle is Ambherst’s 
‘The Battle of Waterloo,’ Astley’s produc- 
tion, Other dramas consisted of Archer’s 
‘ Woodman’s Hut,’ 1814, Hewetson’s ‘ Blind 
Boy’ 1807, Monk Lewis’ ‘Timour the 
Tartar’ (see All the Year Round, 12 May 
1860), Planché’s ‘Brigand’ and Wilks’ 
‘Lord Darnley ’ (Scott). 

His longest play is ‘The Forty Thieves’ 
(‘ Arabian Nights’), done by Colman in 1806 
and as ‘Chu Chin Chow’ in 1916, and his 
shortest plays are ‘ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’ and ‘ The Waterman,’ broadcast lately 
as ‘Tom Tug.’ 

It might be here mentioned as a matter of 
interest that Bluebeard does not get its 
derivation from the Arabian Nights. 


Cartes D. WILLIAMS. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








LAMB, DANTE,:- SPENSER, AND HAz. 

LITT (see ante p. 317).—It would bg 
pleasant to pretend that Bridges’s sonnet, 
““ Rejoice, ye dead” (‘Growth of Love,’ 19) 
developed out of Dante’s lines by way of 
Lamb’s version. In its final form it is the 
perfected, the glorious expression of what 
Lamb and Hazlitt supposed Dante to have 
said, and it is easy to read into it more than 
one suggestion from Dante. ‘‘ Rejoice, ye 
dead, where’er your spirits dwell ’’—even if 
in Limbo—‘‘ ’Tis ye that conquer’d have the 
powers of hell. . , Now ye are starry names. , . 
The flaming flowers of heaven ’’—in the 
‘Paradiso.’ But in an earlier form (1876, 
1889 and 1890) the sonnet had a quite cer- 
tain reference to Dante, and a quotation from 
him. 
Rejoice ye dead, where’er your spirits dwell, 
Rejoice that yet on earth your fame is bright, 
And that your names remembered day and night 
Live on the lips of those that love you well. 
Rejoice ye living, ye that now excel, 
And guard in nameless homes the sacred light. 
Rejoice, tho’ prosperous folly in her spite 
Banish all those that at her rule rebel. 

For the world’s exile has a richer meed 
Than a king’s favourite: he shall arrive 
With the like triumph and return decreed 


To him who ne’er revisited alive 
His home but sang, Doubt not I shall succeed 
For all the hindrance they within contrive. 


This is Inf. viii, 122-3: 
io vincerd la prova 
qual ch’alla difension dentro s’aggiri 

The inhabitants of Dis have shut their gates 
against Virgil and Dante, and it is to relieve 
Dante’s dismay that Virgil speaks. 

The sonnet, though entirely recast from line 
5 onwards, still preserves the suggestion of 
Virgil’s success against the citizens of Dis. 


A. D. 


BONONTA (See clxxxii, 325).—I suggested 

that the Comes Bononie of the Cambridge- 
shire Hundred Rolls ii, 586-8, might be the 
Earl of Oxford. ‘ Feudal Aids,’ vol. i, in- 
cludes Ickleton, Trumpington, and Grant- 
chester in Cambs, and Sharnbrook and Steven- 
ton in Beds, in a list of manors belonging to 
the Honour of Bononia or Bulonia. All 
these manors appear in Domesday Book as 
Terra Eustachii Comitis, and it is therefore 
clear that Bononia is Boulogne and that 
Comes Bononie was not the Earl of Oxford 
but the Count of Boulogne. 


E. A. Greentnc LAMBORN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


eee UEL JOHNSON AND PADUA.— 

Boswell records that Johnson, when at 
Oxford, was overheard resolving: ‘‘ Well, I 
have a mind to see what is done in other 
places of learning. I’ll go and visit the Uni- 
yersities abroad. I’ll go to France and Italy. 
I'll go to Padua...” (Boswell, ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ ed. Hill-Powell, i, 73.) L. F. 
Powell has a note on the word ‘‘ Padua,’’ in 
which he shows that the lexicographer 
approved of foreign study, but is not John- 
sn merely quoting his favourite author 
Shakespeare? It seems to me that Padua 
(rather than any other university city), was 
mentioned specifically by Johnson because of 
the line in the ‘Taming of the Shrew’; 
“the great desire I had to see fair Padua, 
nursery of arts”’ (I, i, 2). 

Joun J. Brown. 








Cornell University. 


E GREAT TWALMLEY.—Johnson once 

tried to check Boswell’s habit of boasting 
by telling him the story of one Twalmley or 
Twamley, who had assumed the title of ‘‘ the 
Great ’’ for having invented ‘‘ a kind of box- 
iron for smoothing linen ’’ (Boswell, ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ ed, Hill-Powell, iv, 193, n.l.) G. B, 
Hill, in his note to the passage in the ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ has only this to say of Josialt 
Twamley the elder—that he apparently met 
with the neglect usually accorded inventors, 
with the result that his name appeared among 
the bankrupts in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1783 (Hoswell, ‘ Life of Johnson,’ n.2). 
Since this adds another name to the surpris- 
ingly long list of inventors personally known 
to Johnson or mentioned in the ‘ Life,’ I am 
anxious to have more information about the 
man. The catalogue of the British Museum 
lists two books ‘on dairying by a Josiah 
Twamley: ‘ Dairying Exemplified, or the 
business of Cheese-Making: laid down from 
approved rules... etc. (Warwick, 1784); and 
‘Essays on the Management of the Dairy’ 
(London, 1816). Although both men seem to 
have lived in Warwick, Hill’s Twamley was 
n ironmonger, while the author represented 
in the British Museum was obviously a dairy- 
man. Was Twamley a versatile ironmonger, 
or are these two different men? What else is 
known of Twamley the inventor? He is not 
mentioned in Bennett Woodcroft’s ‘ Alpha- 


just received records that Lieut. 
Killick, R.N. (died 1800), was prior to his 
commission in command of a smuggling lugger 
on the French Coast. 
pursuit of Mons. Conflan’s fleet in 1759 and 
anxiously expecting inteligence as to where the 
enemy was to be found, a smuggling lugger 
heavily laden from the French coast steered 
boldly into the midst of the British squadron, 
and being hailed and brought to, announced 
himself as Robert Killick, of Brighton, in 
command of The (name forgotten) with a 
cargo of smuggled goods from France, and 
that the French fleet was then lying off 
Quiberon, and that he willingly sacrificed both 
ship and cargo with a view to giving the 
British Admiral intelligence of the French 
Fleet. 
lick’s accurate knowledge of the French coast 
acquired 
Hawke was enabled to follow and destroy the 
French Fleet. For this piece of service Killick 
was rewarded by a Commission in the Navy, 
and for many years was in command of ‘‘ The 
Alert ’’ sloop-of-war stationed in the channel, 
in connection with Captain Macbride of ‘‘ The 
Alarm.” 
Admiral and went to Denmark to bring home 
the Queen from Zele Castle. 
had taught himself to write, and his writing 
was so extraordinary that on going to the 
Admiralty to pass his accounts the word 
always was ‘“‘ Come, captain, read your own 
log, for no one else possibly can.’’ 
to indulge rather freely in his old age and was 
said to have the best cellar of wine in 
Brighton.”’ 





betical Index of Patentees of Inventions.’ 


Joun J. Brown. 


MUGGLER KILLICK AND QUIBERON 
BAY.—An old family MS. that I have 
Robert 


*“ When Hawke was in 


It was solely from this news and Kil- 


in his smuggling pursuits that 


Macbride was afterwards made an 


Robert Killick 


He used 


Killick was an ancestor, and I should like 


to learn more of him, particularly with 
reference to his part in the battle of Quiberon 
Bay. 

books, 


I am cut off from the usual reference 


D. Srantey-Jones. 


URNET’S ‘HISTORY OF HIS OWN 
TIMES’ (S. 1, iii, 86-7).—May I repeat 


the following query which was asked in ‘ N. 
and Q.’, No. 66 on 1 Feb. 1851 (signed 
R. G.), and which does not seem to have been 
answered ? 


*‘ The Original Manuscript of both volumes 
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of this History will be deposited in the Colton 
Library by T. Burnett.” 

Has this declaration been inserted, in the 
handwriting of Thomas Burnett, on the 
reverse of the title-page of the second volume, 
in all large-paper copies (and is it strictly 
limited to them?) ,of Bishop Burnet’s ‘ His- 
tory of his Own Time,’ Lond., 1734? Compare 
the printed ‘‘ Advertisement to the Reader ’”’ 
in the first volume, published in 1724. 


Stantey RvusInsTEIN. 


IETRICY.—Can any reader give informa- 
tion as to the history and the work of and 
the subjects of such work done by Christian 
Guillaume Ernest Dietricy or Dietrich. 
Lady Dilke in her ‘ French Engravers’ des- 
cribed him very concisely as Dietrich or 
Dietricy, 1712-1774, and ‘‘ he was protected 
by Count v. Brihl and was painter to Augus- 
tus, King of Poland.” 

The engraved portrait I have in view, a 
small folio, is finely finished. It is so in- 
scribed as to Dietricy. 

Peint pas lui méme gravé en 1763 pas Jacques 
Schmitzer. Eléve de M. Wille, Graveur du Roi. 
Né a Weimar le 30 Oct. 1712 Peint d’Auguste II et 
d’August III Rois de Pologne et electeurs de Saxe. 
Membre des Academies de Dresde, d’ Augsbourg 
et de Bologne. 

At the foot is ‘‘ Demselben gewidmet von 
seinem Freunde Wille.’’ Also below is 
** Baisiez Sculp.”’ 

Lady Dilke in her ‘French Engravers,’ 
gave a careful and valuable detailed account 
of Wille and his work and his value. 

It would have been necessary to see the 
collections in the Gallery in Dresden. 


W. H. Quarre tt. 


JATHANIEL BENTLEY. — Does any 
reader happen to know in particular of 
the work done by ‘‘ Nathaniel Bentley, Esq.”’ 
An illustration of him, I read, was in 
Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful Museum.’ An engraving 
by G. Scott, was published for M. J. 
Kirby and I. Scott, in 1803, of ‘‘ Nath- 
aniel Bentley.”’ The engraving des- 
cribes him as ‘‘ The Remarkable Dirty Hard- 
ware Merchant of Leadenhall Street.’’ Bent- 
ley is well described in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


W. H. Quarrett. 
p™ JOHNSON USE SNUFF ?—The Eng- 


lish New Rambler asks—and the Ameri- 
can Johnsonian News Letter repeats the 








_—_— 


query—‘* What evidence is there that Johnson 
was an habitual user of snuff ?’’ 
Ep. 


FULLERTON : PILBROW: HEARSEY: 

SMITH: HAY: LEAKE.—I seek the 
name of the parents of the following indivi. 
duals ; : 

1. George Fullerton, of Broughton Hall. He 
married Mary Pilbrow, and had a daughter, 
Christian Fullerton, who in March 1772 
became the wife of Henry Erskine, of Amon- 
dell, Co. Linlithgow, second son of David, 
10th Earl of Buchan. 

2. George Pilbrow, of Essex, and of Comp- 
vere, Holland, married Johanno, daughter of 
Andrew Hearsey (see 3 below), 

3. Andrew Hearsey, a member of the 
English congregation at Middelburg, Holland, 
and said to be related to the Hercy family of 
Cruchfield and Grove, married (probably at 
Middelburg), Margaret Cower, and had issue: 
Andrew, Johanno (see 2 above) and Christian 
Maria, married in 1751 to David Gavin of 
Middelburg, and Langton House, Berwick- 
shire. 

4. David Smith, a master mariner, of 
Middelburg, and said to be a member of the 
Smith family of Clare, Co. Suffolk. He mar- 
ried in 1742, Catherine or Margery, daughter 
of James Gavin, Beadle of Luaan Church, 
Angus. 

5. John de la Hay, of Wellington, circa 
Edward I. Whom did he marry? He had @ 
daughter and heiress, Margaret de la Hay, 
who was married to Roger Miners, or Mynors, 
of Treago. 

6. Elizabeth Leake, or Leeke. She married 
before 1455, Sir Hugh Hearsey, or Hercy, 
and had a son, Hugh Hearsey, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Bingham. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


UN, MOON, AND STARS IN DREAMS. 
—In a modern compilation called ‘ The 
Complete Book of Fortune,’ the part about 
dreams includes the sun (rising, setting, 
shining brightly, darkened), the moon (new, 
full), the stars (bright, faint, fading, falling), 
and what it means to dream of them. But 
de we ever see them in dreams? I, who dream 
often, have never done so, and I’ve thought of 
this as something to be remarked upon. Yet 
I recall Joseph’s account (Gen. xxxvii, 9): 
‘* Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; and, 
behold, the sun and the moon and the eleven 
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stars made obeisance to me.”’ 

Was Walt Whitman, I wonder, merely 
availing, himself of a sage privilege when, 
in‘ Old War-Dreams,’ he wrote : 

Of scenes of Nature, fields and mountains, : 
Of skies so beauteous after a storm, and at night 
the moon so unearthly bright, : 

Shining sweetly, shining down, where we dig the 

trenches and gather the heaps, 
I dream, I dream, I dream. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(FORD JELLY BAG SOCIETY.— 
Where can I find information about the 
Oxford Jelly Bag Society, supposedly 
organised about 1750? Francis Newbery, in 
his autobiography which is incorporated in 
the book by Charles Welsh, ‘ An Eighteenth 
Century Bookseller,’ tells a story about its 
founding. 

According to him it was founded as the 
result of an epigram written by his father, 
John Newbery, and published in the Student 
or Oxford Gazette in 1750. He also states 
that Thomas Warton, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, told him the story. 

I shall be glad to have this story verified. 
If I can be directed to any other information 
about John Newbery’s personal life, I shall 
appreciate it greatly. 

Erra L. MatrHews. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 


IVERPOOL MINIATURISTS.—Can any- 

one say if there are in existence any 
diaries, or other matter from which can be 
obtained any list of the sitters to two Liver- 
pol miniature painters, Thomas Hargreaves 
(1775-1846) and Thomas Hazlehurst (1760- 
1821) ? 

I‘ know what is shown in the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
Bryan’s Dictionary, and Marillier’s ‘ Liver- 
pool Academy.’ 

T. Cann HvuGHES, F.S.A. 

“ Oakrigg,’’ Lancaster. 


FRENCH GOVERNORS OF CANADA.— 


(2) Samuel de Champlain; died 1655 in 
Canada. Where exactly? Quebec? Where 
buried ? 

(b) Frontenac died 1698. 
Quebec? If so, where? 

(c) Marquis Philippe de Vaudreuil was 
Governor-General in Canada, and a district 
in Montreal is named after him, or was it 


Is he buried in 


died? Where buried? Was it his son who 
was Governor-General of Canada 1755-1760? 


H, A. 


DESCENT OF A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

MANOR.—In tracing the descent of a 
Cambridgeshire manor I am anxious to iden- 
tify the following persons, who used it succes- 
sively: Sir John Wood, c. 1623; John Hol- 
gate, c. 1700; Henry, Earl of Thomond, 1719; 
William, Earl of Inchiquin, 1742; Percy 
Wyndham O’Brien, 1747; Percy, Earl of 
Thomond, 1756; Hon. Percy Charles Wynd- 
ham, 1830. How were the later owners re- 
lated? The name of Viscount Tadcaster also 
occurs in connection with the manor. 


PiD. & 


ORRINGTON DIARIES.—In Part I of 
the ‘Tour of 1789’ by the Hon, John 

Byng (ed. C. B. Andrews, 1934), it is stated 
(p. 41) under date 6 June: ‘‘ By Twilight 
walk’d around {Colesworth] Churchyard 
wherein this was the best inscription I could 
make out: 

The Grave, Kind reader, to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and Kings. 
When Theodore, King of Corsica, died on 11 
Dec. 1756, Horace Walpole caused a tablet to. 
be fixed on the exterior of St. Ann’s Church, 
Soho, in commemoration, himself contribut- 
ing a five-line epitaph beginning : 

The Grave, great teacher, to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and Kings. 

What is the source of this couplet ? 


J. Paut pe Castro. 
47, Sheen Road, Richmond. 


ANOVA AND LONDON.—In books on 
London one often sees reference to a 
statement attributed to Canova that he would 
like to have revisited London if only to see. . . 
There usually follow some four or five build- 
ings including St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook Church, but lists vary. 
Can any reader give the correct list and the 

source of the quotation. 

W. Kent. 


{‘EDAR OF LEBANON.—How is it that the 

Cedar of Lebanon has so frequently been 
planted in the gardens of rectories and vicar- 
ages? Some of the finest specimens are to be 
found in these gardens, and the one in Child- 





Named after his son? Died 1721. Where 











rey Rectory grounds, Berkshire, contests with 
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that of Bretby Park, Derbyshire, the claim 
to be the oldest in the country. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


IR WILLIAM MORE.—Could any reader 
give particulars of the life of Sir William 
More of Losely near Guildford, who died in 
1601, to whom we owe the greater part of the 
Losely MSS. ? 

He succeeded Sir Thomas Cawarden as 
Master of the Revels in 1559 and seems also 
to have inherited his property, but I cannot 
understand why, since Cawarden, who was 
childless, had previously appointed his 
brother Anthony’s son William to be his heir. 


H. A. SHIexp. 
ONTINENTAL TIME.—Why do the 


Services in writing the time usually put 
the word ‘‘hours’”’ at the end, viz., 15.30 
hours? I was with the Army in France in 
1915 when this system was first introduced 
and instructions were then given to write 
15 hrs. 30 which I think much more logical. 
If the Meteorological Office or the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich write of 12.50 hours of 
sunshine they mean 12$ hours and not 12 
hours 50 minutes. 


H. V. Bortey. 
TEVENSON AND HENRY JAMES.— 
Of James’s ‘‘immaculate women’”’ 


Stevenson names: 


Slighted De Mauves, and that far different she 

Gressie, the trivial sphynx .. , 

“Daisy and Barb and Chancellor (she not least !) 

The first four are in ‘Madame de 
Mauves,’ ‘Georgina’s Reasons,’ ‘ Daisy 
Miller,’ ‘Lady Barbarina.’ But Chancel- 


lor? Will someone tell me? 
Adela Chart, whom Stevenson sings 
separately, is in ‘ The Marriages.’ 
J. H. 


ALLE’S PICTURE OF KEATS’S 

“ TISABELLA.”’—In the sixth Summer 
Exhibition, 1893, at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, a picture, entitled ‘‘ Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil.’’ by C. E. Hallé was exhibited. 
I am anxious to learn where it is now and 
whether it has been reproduced in any form. 


Mm. BF. 


ROSS-WORD PUZZLES.—Who invented 
them? When did they start? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 








Replies. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE, 
(clxxxv. 139, 204, 264, 326.) 


| HAVE no easy access to the books men- 

tioned by W. W. G., ante p. 265, yet 
since many others of your readers are prob. 
ably.in the same position, I venture to add 
a few more instances to those already given, 
I cannot, however, vouch for their verbal 
accuracy : indeed, there is probably no author. 
ised version of any of them. 








Hutton, Rudby, Entrepen, 
Far more rogues than honest men. 
Hutton and Entrepen form practically one 
village, with the church across the river, in 
Rudby parish. The allusion, I have been told 
by a native, is to the former prevalence of 
smuggling. 


Whoever eats Hammer nuts and drinks Diana's 


Water, : 
Will never leave Witton town while’s he’s a rag or 
tatter, 
Diana’s Well is in the parish of East Witton, 
in Wensleydale. 


When Gormire riggs shall be covered with hay, 

The White Mare of Whitestone shall bear it away. 

Gormire is a tarn at the foot of Whitestone 
Cliff, near Thirsk. I do not know what is 
meant by the ‘‘ White Mare.’’ There is a 
meant by the ‘‘ White Horse ”’ on the not far 
distant Roulston Scar, but this cannot be in- 
intended, if, as stated in Good Words for 1903, 
p. 192, it was cut only as late as 1857, whereas 
the couplet in question is found in Gill’s 
‘Vallis Eboracensis,’ published in 1852, and 
is probably of still much earlier origin. 


When Roseberrye Toppinge wears a cappe, 

Let Cleveland then beware a clappe. 

Clappe=storm. Lines first appear in 4 
Cottonian MS. in the British Museum, that 
was partly printed by Graves, ‘ History of 
Cleveland,’ 1808; but the fact is noted by 
Camden and Speed. . 


Cliveland in the clay, 

Bring in two soles, and carry one away, 
Given as a local rhyme in Gibson’s additions 
to Camden, 1695. 


Ingleborough, Pendle Hill, and Penyghent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent. 
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An excess of local enthusiasm! Cumberland 
has a version of its own: 


Skiddaw, Lauvellin (aetT Baal and Casticand 
Are the highest hills in all England. 

A little nearer the truth; but I am not sure 
what is meant by ‘‘ Casticand’’ (? Catstye- 
cam). Can any of your readers inform me? 


High Paul and Low Paul, Paul and Paul Holme, 
There was never a fair Maid married in Paultown. 
Perhaps not so unkind as at first sight it 
seems. Paull church is situated half a mile 
from its village (near Hedon); and perhaps 
only a playful ambiguity is intended. 

All the above, except the ‘* Skiddaw 
group,” and ‘‘ Pendle Hill,’’ are in York- 


shire, Those that follow are set down 
in any order, as they occur to me. 
Also, I am well aware that not all 


these couplets apply to villages, but I have 
noticed that queries raised in ‘N. and Q.’ 
have often a pleasant way of straying beyond 
their original, exact reference, so that per- 
haps I may be excused. 


River of Dart, River of Dart, 

Each year thou claimest a human heart. 
That is, somebody is drowned in this Devon 
river every year. 


When it is dark at Dover, 
Tis dark all the world over. 
When Oxford draws knife, 
England's soon at strife. 
(J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History of the English 
People,’ p. 130.) 


Proud Guildford, poor people, 

Three churches, no steeple. 
Here ‘‘ steeple ’’ must mean ‘‘ spire ’’ ; all the 
three mediaeval churches had towers. Perhaps 
acommon form, or formula; the verses con- 
cerning Wem, Weobley and Cowarne, cited 
ante p. 204, border on it; and I think I have 
met with an even closer parallel, though un- 
luckily I cannot remember in connection with 
what place. 


Kirton [Crediton] was a borough town 

When Exon was a vuzzy down. 
“Vuzzy,” I think=furze covered. Not true, 
for Exeter was of Roman, if not earlier, foun- 
dation. Another common form, I fancy, to 
which again I have seen some parallel else- 
where. 


Coward, a coward, of Barney Castel, 
Dare not come out to fight a battel. 





Said to have its origin in the refusal of the 
knight who held the castle [of Barnard Castle, 
Co. Durham], to quit the shelter of its walls 
and try the effect of a combat with the rebels,’’ 
apparently of the Elizabethan ‘‘ Rising of the 
North.”’ 

In addition to these fourteen instances, 
there are also three quatrains of closely 
similar character, which have long puzzled 
me, for more than one reason, and on which 
I should be glad if any of your readers could 
throw any light. The first is concerned with 
Hydon Ball, a Surrey hill, near Godalming: 


On Hydon’s top there is a cup, 
And in that cup there is a drop, 
Pick up the cup, and drink the drop, 
And place the cup on Hydon’s top. 
The second attaches to Cropton, Yorkshire, 
N.R. : 


On Cropton Cross there is a cup, 

And in that cup there is a sup; 

Take that cup and drink that sup, 

And set that cup on Cropton Cross top. 

The third belongs to Tinto Hill, in Lanark- 
shire, but unluckily I cannot at the moment 
find any text of it. I recollect, however, that 
it uses the same general formula, with the 
substitution of ‘‘ kist’’ for ‘‘ cup,’ and of 
‘mist’ for ‘‘drop’’ or ‘ sup.” 

Now not only is the meaning of these 
obviously connected folk-lines obscure—and 
the gulf between English ‘‘cup’’ and Scot- 
tish ‘‘kist’’ (chest) does not make it any 
clearer—but their occurrence at three such 
widely severed places (from Hydon Ball to 
Tinto must be roughly four hundred miles in 
a bee-line) is amazing. 

It is scarcely less astonishing, in fact, than 
the occurrence of the ludicrous story of the 
Seven Prebends of Chulmleigh, or at any rate 
of the kernel of it—the arrival of seven 
children at a single birth after the absence of 
a husband for seven years—in places so far 
apart as Devon, Brittany, and (?) Germany. 
But I do not know the exact form that the 
legend assumes in the last two cases. 

Finally, may I cite two other instances of 
local wisdom, ‘‘ yet wanting the accomplish- 
ment of verse’’? The first, ‘‘ Tenterden 
Steeple made Goodwin Sands’’ is known, 
perhaps, to everybody, but has never, I believe, 
been satisfactorily explained. The second is 
again concerned with Barnard Castle: 
‘* Barney-Cassel, the last place that God 
made.”’ 

JosepH E,. Morris. 
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HE BIRTH OF MARS (clxxxv. 197).— 
Cowley’s story of the birth of Mars comes 
from Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ v, 229-260. Flora, whom 
the Romans venerated, is there speaking, and 
the passage is translated as follows in Sir 
J. G. Frazer’s five-volume edition of the 
“Fasti’ (1929), i, 263: 


Mars, too, was brought to the birth by my con- 
trivance; perhaps you do not know it, and I pray 
that Jupiter, who thus far knows it not, may never 
know it. Holy Juno grieved that Jupiter had not 
needed her services when Minerva was born without 
a mother. She went to complain of her husband’s 
doings to Ocean; tired by the journey, she halted 
at my door. As soon as I set eyes on her, ‘“‘ What 
brings thee here,” I said, ‘‘ daughter of Saturn?” 
She set forth her journey’s goal, adding its reason. 
I consoled her with friendly words. ‘“ My grief,” 
quoth she, “ is not to be assuaged with words. If 
Jupiter has become a. father without the use of a 
wife, and unites both titles in his single person, 
why should I despair of becoming a mother without 
a husband and of bringing forth without contact 
with a man, always supposing that I am chaste? 
I will try all the drugs in the wide world, and I will 
explore the seas and the depths of Tartarus.” Her 
speech would have flowed on, but on my face there 
was a look of doubt. “* Thou seemest, nymph,” said 
she, ‘* to have some power to help me.” rice did 
I wish to promise help, but thrice my tongue was 
tied: the anger of great Jupiter filled me with fear. 
“Help me, I pray,” she said, ‘‘ the helper’s name 
will be kept secret, and I will call on the divinity 
of the Stygian water to be my witness.” ‘* Thy 
wish,” quoth I, “ will be accomplished by a flower 
that was sent me from the fields of Olenus [either 
in Aetolia or in Achaia]. It is the only flower of 
the kind in my garden. He who gave it me said, 
* Touch also with this a barren heifer; she will be a 
mother.’ I touched, and without delay she was a 
mother.” Straightway I plucked with my thumb the 
clinging flower and touched Juno, and she con- 
ceived when it touched her bosom. And now being 
with child, she passed to Thrace and the left shores 
of the Propontis; her wish was granted, and Mars 
was born. In memory of the birth he owed to me, 
he said, ‘“‘ Do thou also have a place in the city of 
Romulus.” 


In his commentary (iv, 23) Frazer says that 
this story of the birth of Mars is not men- 
tioned by any other ancient writer. But 
according to Hesiod, ‘ Theogony,’ 927-9, Hera 
gave birth to Hephaestus (Vulcan) without 
intercourse with her husband Zeus, with 
whom she had quarrelled. Many similar 
stories are collected by E. 8S. Hartland, 
‘The Legend of Perseus,’ 1894-6; ‘ Primitive 
Paternity,’ 1909-10, i, 17, 30. The Baganda, 
says Frazer, used to believe that contact with 
the bloom of the banana would make a woman 
conceive. Elsewhere (iii, 1, 2) Frazer gives 
the evidence (from Cato’s book on husbandry 
and the song of the Arval Brethren) that 
Mars was originally an agricultural god, the 








———__.., 


farmer’s friend. Sword and plough perhaps 
went together in the early days. 


L. R. M. Srracnay, 


Birmingham. 
A RECORD OF SOME NINETEENTH. 

CENTURY LONDON THEATRES 
(clxxxv. 223, 295, 326).—Apropos Pollocks, 
It is believed this has been on the market 
for some time. The writer is interested not 
only sentimentally but because he is a humble 
and very belated follower in the footsteps of 
Ralph Thomas. 

He has discussed a few months ago 
the purchase with an authority who was 
willing to manage the business but whose 
name he will not take in vain. Two points 
seem to arise: (1) Provision if they require 
it for the Pollock family ; (2) Preservation of 
the material not in active use so that collectors 
can have copies and access to it. 

Capital could be provided as Mr. Morice 
suggests by a London citizen—or too by gen- 
uinely interested persons forming themselves 
into a private company, and taking equal 
shares, without view to profit. As to which 
would be best would depend upon the citizen 
or the constitution of the company. It is 
debatable whether sufficient capital could be 
raised to buy the Pollock site. Pollocks’ plays 
still appeal (like Dickens) to children, and 
are likely to continue to do so. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that there were 
other firms connected with juvenile drama 
besides Pollock, and from the writer’s point 
of view all possible past publishers should be 
included and their plates published. 


CuHar_es D. WILLIAMS. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


famous CATS (clxxxv. 88, 175, 236).— 

Voltaire said ‘‘ Beware of the woman who 
does not like cats.” In the Memoir of A. D. 
Godley by Fletcher, included in the volume 
entitled ‘ Reliquiae,’ is the following sentence. 
‘He (Godley) shared with many wise per 
sons a most intelligent and comprehensive 
affection for the whole race of cats.’’ Thomas 
Hardy at one time owned a magnificent Per- 
sian cat, and I have seen a picture of Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith with a beautiful animal 
of the same breed. George Moore speaks some 
where of a very intelligent cat he once owned 
and loved, which, when he was writing woul 
spring from the floor to his shoulder and then 
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to the desk, taking the pen from his fingers 
and urging Moore to stop work in order to 
play with the cat. One of Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s most charming essays is called ‘ Conver- 
sation With a Cat,’ and indeed, gives its name 
to the volume. I believe that W. B. Yeats 
was also fond of cats, but I have lost the 
reference. 
SaMvuEL J. LooKer. 


HE WORKMAN FAMILY (clxxxv. 258). 
—Members of the Worcestershire branch 
of this family were prominently associated 
with Evesham and its neighbourhood for 
many years in the nineteenth century 
and the name is still represented there. Ben- 
jamin Workman was Mayor of Evesham in 
1838, and Henry Workman also filled that 
office for five successive years, beginning in 
1851. Various references to Henry Workman 
will be found in ‘ Evesham and Neighbour- 
hood,’ the official guide to Evesham, of which 
the sixth edition, revised by Kenneth Gill 
Smith, was published in 1937. 
E. A. B. Barnarp. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


UDAS ISCARIOT (clxxxv. 197, 265).—In 
the British Weekly, Professor J. Alexan- 
der Findlay answers questions raised by diffi- 
culties in the Bible. Recently, discursing the 
case of Judas, he suggested that’ the word 
“Iscariot? represents the Latin sicarius, 
assassin, literally, ‘‘ dagger-man.”” This was 
applied to advanced revolutionaries who 
believed in violent action. According to this 
solution of the personal name, Judas belonged 
to them and was addressed in Matt. xxvi. 50 
as ‘Eraipe, translated ‘‘friend”’ in the A.V. 
and R.V. A closer rendering would be ‘‘ com- 
rade,’’ a word now familiar among members 
of the advanced Left in thought. But the 
margin gives two references to the Psalms, 
passages which speak of attacks by a familiar 
companion one would naturally trust. This 
point does not seem to me worth much. But 
the Professor gives it in support of his ex- 
planation and it is well to consider what the 
latest learning regards as probable, There 
are several difficulties about Judas but the 
text itself does nothing to remove them. 


y ta 1 +3 
According to the ‘ Concise Dictionary of the 


Bible,’ edited by Dr. William Smith, D.C.L.., 
LL.D., Judas Iscariot is sometimes called the 





son of Simon, but more commonly Iscariotes. 
The name Iscariot has received many inter- 
pretations more or less conjectural. The most 
probable are (1) From Kerioth (Josh. xv, 25), 
in the tribe of Judah. On this hypothesis 
his position among the Twelve, the rest of 
whom belonged to Galilee, would be excep- 
tional; and this has led to (2) From Kartha 
in Galilee (Kartan, A.V., Josh xxi, 32). (3) 
From Scortea, a leathern apron, the name 
being applied to him as the bearer of the 
bag, and=Judas with the apron. Of the life 
of Judas, before the appearance of his name 
in the lists of the Apostles, we know absolutely 
nothing. 

Kerioth (1) is the name of a town which 
occurs among the lists of the towns in the 
southern district of Judah. According to the 
A.V. (‘‘ Kerioth and Hezron ’’) it denotes a 
distinct place from the name which follows 
it; but this separation is not in accordance 
with the accentuation of the Rec. Hebrew 
text, and is now generally abandoned, and 
the name taken as ‘‘ Keriyoth-Hezron, which 
is Hazor.”’ 

Dr. Robinson and Lieut. Van de Velde 
propose to identify it with Kuryetein (‘‘ the 
two cities ’’), a ruined site which stands about 
10 miles S, from Hebron, and 3 from Main 


(Maon). 
(2). A city of Moab, named by Jeremiah 
only. By Mr. Porter it is unhesitatingly 


identified with Kureiyeh, a ruined town of 
some extent lying between Busrah and Sulk- 
had, in the southern part of the Hauran. The 
chief argument in favour of this is the 
proximity of Kureiyeh to Busrah. 

In an ancient map of Palaestina (issued by 
Messrs. George Philip & Son, of London and 
Liverpool), Kerioth is shown at 31.32N., 
35.8E. and Kerioth, Kureiyeh at 32.34N., 
36.37E. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm-by-Castle-Douglas. 


ABO CATOCHE (clxxxv. 291).—‘‘ Cabo ”’ 


is Spanish for ‘‘ Cape.” ‘“‘ Catoche”’ is a 
Mexican colloquialism meaning ‘“ ill- 
humour ”’ introduced into Spanish and recog- 


nised by the Spanish National Academy. 
Sayar. 


On consulting Bensley’s Spanish Dictionary 
I find that Catoche is a medical word mean- 
ing ‘‘ the apopletic rigidity of the muscles.’ 
I presume that the-cape is so named, because 
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it bears the resemblance to a taut rigid 
muscle. 
Dennis A. BRuNNING. 


. 

“ QACRED” FOR “SECRET” (clxxxv. 

197, 261, 325).—The query brings to my 
mind a remark ‘‘ Sure, sacred and secret are 
all the same ”’ which is said to have been made 
by an uneducated informant explaining a 
“secret language ’’ to a nineteenth century 
investigator, I believe this is in Charles G. 
Leland’s book on ‘ The Gipsies,’ and that the 
language in question is that used by tinkers 
in the British Isles, rather than ‘‘ Romany ”’ 
itself. The two words of course are practically 
identical in uncultivated pronunciation of 
cettain groups. It must be more than twenty 
years since I read a good deal about gypsies, 
and I cannot be sure my source is Leland’s 
book, The chief value of the story, however, 
is that the confusion is more than one of 
mere sound, at least to the popular mind. 


(ie oO 


Mr. L. G. H. Hortron-Smiru, in his general 
remarks on the misuse of words similar to 
those having a semi-sacred meaning, points 
out that Sandy Man was the fanciful pronun- 
ciation by bookmakers, at Epsom on Derby 
Day, 1904, of St. Amant. So vile was the 
weather that day that a little indulgence 
might be accorded to the pencillers, and the 
race was run in a thunderstorm. Probably on 
that account the excitable colt St. Amant won 
the race by running away from a sense of 
fear. As his jockey managed to keep him on 
an even keel and on a fairly straight course, 
he won the blue riband of the turf. 

Such a ludicrous mispronunciation is far 
from unique in the annals of racing. For 
the name of the mare Geheimniss was ren- 
dered Gemmy Niss at Doncaster in Dutch 
Oven’s year, 1882. Possibly the record is held 
by Lord Randolph Churchill’s mare 
L’ Abbesse de Jouarre, whose name was often 
mispronounced Abscess on the Jaw! Near 
enough, the bookmakers may have thought; 
while some of the fraternity may have 
imagined that a little humour would lead to 
bigger business. But on this subject whole 

*-volumes might be written. 


Maurice W.~BrockweELt. 
DELE DE SENANGE (clxxxy. 322).— 


‘ Adéle de Sénange, on Lettres de Lord 
Sydenham’ was written by Adélaide Marie 











Emilie de Flahault, afterwards Marchioness 
Souza Botelho. The work was published in 
London in 1794 and included a preface by the 
Marquis de Montesquiou. The British 
Museum seems to have no edition earlier than 
Hambourg, 1797. 
L. Driver and Ep, 
Oxford. } 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxv. 136, 226, 295)— 
Meredith, ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ 
W. W. G. suggested that a centigrade ther. 
mometer may have been used, in which case 
15° would be 15°C. each of which is equal to 
1.8°F., or a total of 27°F. of frost. 

It is implied that the Réaumur scale is the 
same as the Centigrade one, but this is not 
so. On the Réaumur scale the temperature 
of boiling water is 80°R., and of melting ice, 
zero. I suggest that Meredith meant degrees 
below freezing, and not below zero. 

Stanley Weyman. An escape by a rope. 
The solution of this problem seems to be that 
the rope was doubled by being passed round 
(say) a bedpost, then on reaching the ground 
the prisoner let go one. end and pulled on the 
other till the rope was clear of the post. 


A. S. E. AckKERMANN. 


In the case of Stanley Weyman’s celebrated 
‘Minister.of France,’ the author correctly 
describes his hero. Maximilien de Béthune 
inherited the barony and was advanced by 
Henry IV to the Marquisate of Rosny. Dur- 
ing this period it would have been proper to 
style him ‘‘ M. de Rosny.”” In 1606 the same 
king created him Duc de Sully. It will be 
remembered that in the first episode in ‘The 
Diary of a Statesman’ which forms the 
second part of ‘In King’s Byways,’ the king 
being ‘‘ moved to the depths of his nature... 
fell into an old habit ”’ on learning of a sup- 
posed plot against him and asked, ‘‘ Where 
is your warranty now, Rosny?’’ A few min- 
utes later, after having discovered that the 
affair was an elaborate jest, the king remarks 
‘‘He has joked indeed, I would not have 
missed it for a kingdom. . . I command you, 
Sully, to forgive him.” 

In ‘The Man of Monceaux’ if the rope 
pulled up to M. de Vilain’s room (which was 
50 feet above the ground) by means of a kite 
string had been 100 feet long so‘as to hang 
double, for his convenience in climbing down 
it, there would have been no difficulty in dis- 
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engaging it from whatever it had been passed 
round inside the room—such as a bed-leg— 
after his descent. 

H. P. G. 


In Thackeray’s ‘The History of Samuel 
Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond ’ 
marsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond’ 
(ch.-vi), are the following: 

Did you remark that I deducted a shilling 
from the five pound ?”’ 

“Because it was my commission, John 
Brough’s commission of five per cent. ; hon- 
estly earned by him, and openly taken.”’ 

Of course, 1s, on £5 is only one per cent., 
not five per cent, 

E, Latuam. 


ALBUS ‘‘ OF THE WALL ”’ (clxxxv. 291). 
—This is unidentifiable. At least one 

hopes so. One prefers to think that he must 
have sprung, fully accoutred, from the brain 
of one of the makers of our early Latin Gram- 
mars. Trevelyan at any rate was not sure of 
him. What Cantab does not recall with gusto 
the lines from ‘‘ Horace in Athens ”’? 

Can this be Balbus, household word to all, 

Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall, etc? 

C. WaANKLYN. 
Overton, Lyme Regis. 


NEWLANDS-GOTT (clxxxiv. 228).—As I 
have recently had occasion to look up the 
Gott family in relation to land in Rye, I can 
give L, M. W. some information about them. 
The Rye land was owned in 1638 by Peter 
Farnden (d. 1653) and Samuel Gott, who 
married his daughter and co-heir, Joane, suc- 
ceeded, at his death, to the property. Samuel 
Gott was of Gray’s Inn and lived at Battle, 
Sussex; he was M.P. for Winchelsea in 1656 
and for Hastings in 1658, At his death in 
1671, his son, Peter Gott (1652-1712) suc- 
ceeded. In 1677, Peter Gott married Martha 
Western (1654-1732) and at: her death there 
were six of their large family surviving, two 
sons, Maximilian and William, and four 
daughters, two of whom Mary and Sarah, 
died unmarried, 

In 1770, there was some dispute about the 
ownership, and some of the land being sold 
for a harbour improvement, the purchase 
money was finally paid, a moiety to Thomas 
Henry Gott and a moiety to the exors. of the 
Misses Mary and Sarah Gott. By 1801, Henry 
Thomas Gott owned it all and had apparently 





been knighted in the interval. In 1809 at his 
death, he still held the property. . 

Can L. M. W. or any other of your readers 
give me any further information about them ? 
Is the family now extinct? 


Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


ARROW SCOOPS AND MARROW 
SPOONS (clxxxv. 321).—I have never 
seen any reference to either of above in cook- 
ery books, and very rarely in works dealing 
with antique silver. At one time I possessed 
several varied specimens. One or two had 
tablespoon bowls with scooped handles. Ob- 
viously, I presume, for extracting the marrow 
from bones. Apparently seldom if ever in 
use at the table nowadays. The earliest was 
of the Britannia Silver standard assayed in 
London and date 1718. I do not remember to 
have come across any bearing an earlier hall- 
mark or of provincial make, other than a close 
plated steel specimen of the early nineteenth 

century, 

F. Brappury, F.s.A. 


N ARMLESS PAINTER (clxxxv. 198, 
265).—A correspondent kindly writes 
from Wandsworth to suggest that the artist 
enquired after might quite well be Sarah 
Biffin, the miniature painter who was in fact 
mentioned in ‘ N. and Q.’ in 1888 as well as 
in the Life contained in Thieme Becker’s Lexi- 
kon in 1910, The ‘ D.N.B.’ quoted a handbill 
to the effect that Sarah Biffin (1784-1850) 
was ‘‘born without arms, hands or legs and 
painted pictures with her mouth.’’ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine at the time of her 
death went only so far as to state that ‘‘ she 
was without hands or arms.’’ It has been 
claimed that, if she had been completely limb- 
less, she could not possibly have painted mini- 
atures. Another theory is that with her 
mouth she managed to use a pen, pencil and 
paintbrush. Furthermore, it was said that a 
brush was fixed in some way to her shoulder 
and that she did not work with her feet. 
Presumably she painted principally with her 
mouth. Whatever methods she employed, she 
was taken on tours throughout the country 
and was actually placed on exhibition while 
working at her art. Although she was patron- 
ized by Royalty, her only exhibited portrait 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1850, 
just before her death. A remarkable thing 
about her is that she stood only 37 inches high. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 
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UNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxv. 142, 209, | 


265).—The citation of ‘‘ Tadley God ’elp 
us”’ recalls the fact that fifty years ago the 
village of Tickhill, situated in the centre of 
an agricultural (but now mining) triangle 
formed by Doncaster, Rotherham and Bawtry 
and far removed from the Great North Road, 
was facetiously called ‘‘ Tickhill, God help 
us.” When a few years later a railway was 
constructed from Doncaster and Shireoaks and 
a station was built nearby, the name of the 
village suddenly blossomed out into ‘ Tick- 
hill, what think you?”’ 


Maurice W. BrockweELt. 


SSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clxxxv. 261, 327).—The bestowal of 
Essex as a Christian name upon female 
children in the seventeenth century may indi- 
cate that Essex was the Christian name of 
the godmother. An example is shown in 
Bryan I’Anson’s ‘History of the Fuick 
Family,’ 1933, p. 81, where it is seen that Sir 
Daniel Finch, 2nd Earl of Nottingham and 
6th Earl of Winchilsea, married firstly Lady 
Essex Rich, 2nd daughter of Robert, Earl of 
Warwick, and secondly Anne, daughter of 
Christopher, Viscount Hatton. By this second 
wife he had five sons and seven daughters ; 
the eldest of the daughters was baptized Essex 
and married 20 July 1703, Sir Roger Mostyn, 

Bart. 

Maurice W. BrockweELt. 


RITISH NATIONALITY (clxxxv. 290).— 
I think your correspondent is in error in 
using the term ‘‘ British protected subject.”’ 
The official description is British protected 
person. Your correspondent, as I understand, 
wants to know whether a British protected 
person, while (as the term implies) entitled 
to the King’s protection, may rise in rebellion 
against his sovereign, and subsequently claim, 
should occasion arise, that he is not liable to 
the penalties of treason in that he is not a 
British subject. Unless there exists a legal 
definition of the rights and obligations of a 
British protected persons, or unless (which 
seems improbable) a case in point has been 
decided at law, your correspondent’s question 
appears to be unanswerable. 
OC. RB. 


FORGOTTEN NOVELS (clxxxv. 315).—I 
would like to suggest as candidates : 

The novels of Annie Thackeray (Lady 
Ritchie, daughter of W. M. Thackeray), 











published in the sixties, ‘The Story of Eliza. 
beth,’ ‘ The Village on the Cliff,’ ‘Old Ken. 
sington,’ are all possessed of a rare charm 
and sentiment which stops well short of senti- 
mentality, 

“The Semi-Attached Couple,’ by the 
Honble, Emily Eden, -.published also in the 
‘sixties, but the period of the story is 1832 
A sharply witty writer, with a great deal of 
Jane Austen’s quality. She also published 
“The Semi-Detached House.’ 

‘ Cousins,’ by L. B. Walford, a love story, 
published I think in the ’seventies, or pos- 
sibly the ’eighties when this novelist was 
much read. Within the limitations of the 
period an excellent piece of work. 


Louise SHENNAN. 


AN CORTLANDT FAMILY (elxxxy, 
289).—A. C. Van Cortlandt, Lieut. 3nd 
Dragoon Guards, looks very much like Arthur 
Charles Van Cortlandt, born 14 Oct. 1839, 
who was at Charterhouse from April 1852 to 
May 1854. Our records give no further in- 
formation: in fact, his name is not given in 
Parish’s ‘ List of Carthusians.’ 
R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


The Heraldic Magazine of 1867 gives the 
following information regarding this family: 

Cortlandt, 83,000 acres, royal patent 1697 to 
Stephen Van Cortlandt, descended from the Dukes 
of Courland in Russia and bearing the same blason, 
argent, the wings of a wind-mill, sable voided of the 
field, between 5 etoiles gules. His ancestor was 
Stephen Van Courtlandt of South Holland in 1610, 
whose son Oloff came to New York in 1649 asa 
free-holder. His son, Stephen, first lord of the 
manor, was mayor of New York and royal coun- 
sellor in 1677, from whom was descended the last 
lord of the manor, Colonel =r Van Courtlandt, 
a United Empire Loyalist in 1783. 

I should be glad if Masor H. K. Penrcy- 
Smita could give me any information regard- 
ing the ancestry of John M. Anderson, who 
married a daughter of Col. Philip Van Court- 
landt, 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


USKIN QUOTATION (clxxxv. 292).— 
This is from the preface to ‘ Sesame @) 
Lilies ’ dated 1 Jan. 1871 and printed in vol. 
i of Ruskin’s ‘ Works’ published in that year. 
This preface, I believe, was omitted in sub 
sequent editions of ‘ Sesame and Lilies’ when 
issued separately, but it will usually be found 
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in the editions of his ‘ Works.’ The passage 
quoted is in vol, i, p. vi, or in the definitive 
Library Edition by Cook and Wedderburn, 
vol, xviii (1905), p. 33. 

dC. .C. 


ELLHEIM (clxxxv. 259).—Tellheim is the 
male hero in Lessing’s ‘ Minna von Barn- 
heem’ published 1767 and the plot of the 
play is best condensed into the sentence—how 
virtue would act in misfortune. 

There exists a vast literature on the poet, 
and this, his most popular work. With this 
indication it should be easy for your corres- 
pordent to trace the pamphlet he has in mind. 


Paut H. Empen. 


[Neither the British Museum nor the Bodleian 
Catalogue seem to include it, either under its title 
or under Lessing. There is a copy in the Taylor 
Institution, Oxford, without author’s or translator’s 
name.—ED.] 


ORGAN HERBERT, EDITOR (clxxxiv. 
elxxxiv. 201, clxxxv. 298).—I think T. C. 
is in error in stating that the above-named 
was “‘evidently a close relative’’ of Henry 
William Herbert. Herbert had no known 
relatives in America. The dedication to Lord 
Carnarvon (Herbert’s relation) does not claim 
relationship, nor does the biographical notice 
prefixed'to the poems, There is no suggestion 
that Herbert was even known to the Editor. 

P. D. Munpy. 

(Grandnephew of H. W. Herbert). 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxv: 
236 and references there given).—About 
half of the third book of Gondibert was 
written in Cowes Castle by Sir William 
D’Avenant, while he was imprisoned there. 
See ‘N. and Q.’, 2S., viii, 30 July, 1859. 


(Rev.) R. Park. 


RED-HOT SHOT (clxxxv, 111, 178).—I 

have a small photo of the remains of 
the furnace for heating these cannon balls at 
Hont Bay, near Cape Town, if the inquirer 


would care to see it, 

AN UNTRACED ADAGE (clxxxv. 290).— 
“God will not grant victory except where 

the camp is clean.’’ This would appear to be 

areference to the sanitary laws to be observed 

in military camps as given in Deuteronomy, 

Xxiii, 12-14, 


(Rev.) R. Park. 


B. W. 


The Library. 


A Batsford Century. Edited by Hector 
Bolitho. (Batsford. 10s. 6d.) 


DEAN Hole, we believe, said that if he 

hadn’t been born a dean, he would like to 
have been an M.F.H. or a bookseller. If this 
book had appeared in time it would have fixed 
his wavering choice. Anyone reading it would 
wish to have been a bookseller—at Bats- 
ford’s. 

This book is not ‘‘ printed in complete con- 
formity with the authorised economy stan- 
dards.”’ 

No, it most certainly is not. For its whole 
make-up is a perfect example of book-making 
craftsmanship. What a joy it is in these eco- 
nomical days, to open a book wide and to be 
able to lay its pages flat without danger of 
splitting its back! 

This book, its publishers tell us, has been 
prepared with such layish care, to celebrate 
the firm’s centenary ; and they ‘‘ do not expect 
all its pages to be of interest to the general 
reader.’’ Well, one general reader has found 
all its pages a delight during ten days of 
enforced idleness, 

This record of the growth of a business 
through one hundred years from small begin- 
nings to an established place in the publishing 
world, is as thrilling as any romance, and the 
character sketches of the people who have 
taken part in its building are as interesting 
as those to be found in any novel. 

Whatever Art or Craft most holds the 
reader’s interest, he will find that the firm of 
Batsford has published books on it, and 
illustrations of some of their title pages are 
shown in the book, along with photographs of 
the firm’s personnel and of the surroundings 
in which they work. 

Interesting too are the accounts of journeys 
into the English countryside, made by mem- 
bers of the firm on visits to their authors or 
in their search for prints or photographic 
illustrations, 

The book is edited by Hector Bolitho and 
various members of the firm tell of their own 
special work, 

Altogether a fine record of the rise and 
progress of a family business whose members 
are not only business men and women, but 
also lovers of the Arte and Crafts, and of 








good work wherever it is found. 
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Transactions of the Worcestershire Arch- 
aeological Society for 1942. (Vol. xix. New 
Series. ) 


BYIDENTLY no good Wigornian who gives 
a thought to the life-story of his city and 
county can afford to remain outside the Wor- 
cestershire Archaeological Society. Even the 
six substantial papers printed in its Transac- 
tions now published (with photographs of 
sculpture and stained glass, and distribution- 
maps with local seventeenth-century indus- 
tries) are only a portion of last year’s 
addresses. Some of the subjects treated reach 
far beyond their immediate surroundings, 
especially in the departments of genealogy 
and heraldry. Consider, for example, the 
Blounts of Kidderminster, disentangled by 
Mr. A. J. Perrett for the benefit of Worcester- 
shire biography, which knew them not. In 
the course of three generations this enterpris- 
ing family made contacts with Henry VIII, 
Jane Grey, the Earl of Leicester and his wife 
Amy Robsart, and with Essex and his futile 
rebellion ; even, through the Combes of War- 
wickshire, with William Shakespeare. Inci- 
dentally their historian corrects an error in 
‘“D.N.B.’ with regard to the position of 
Christopher Blount (b. 1556) in the family 
tree. The word in an inventory read as 
‘*Verinite’’ (p. 17), which puzzles Mr. 
Perrett, is perahps ‘‘ Veriuice ” =uverjuice. 
A valuable study of the local industries in 
the seventeenth-century by K. McP. Buch- 
anan reaches its third instalment. Its initial 
statement—that the cap-making trade, tradi- 
tionally transferred from Monmouth, was a 
monopoly of Bewdley and neighbouring towns 
in the sixteenth-century—needs qualification. 
The Court Rolls of the Manor of Goodbegot 
(Winchester) record in 1537 the arraignment 
for riotous behaviour of John Skyllycorn, 
“‘cap-maker and citizen of Winchester,” 
together with a number of his fellow-trades- 
men. 
BooxsELLErR’s CaTAaLoGue. 


Catatocun No. 613 of Mr. QuaritcH deals 
with ‘Illuminated and Literary Manu- 
scripts, including some of exceptional impor- 
tance,’’ also early printed books and auto- 
graphs. It appeals chiefly to collectors in a 
big way, being full of rarities, and Mr. 
Quaritch has had the enterprise to add 12 
full-page illustrations to show the beauty of 





early type and the ornaments which 
with it. He refers to authorities like Hain, 
Proctor, whose early death was a great loss 


bibliography, and the British Museum Cate. 


logue. He mentions the ‘ Croix de Chansons’ 


by Laborde, 4 vols., with 100 superb plates, 


Paris, 1773, £150, as ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful books of the eighteenth century? 
La Fontaine’s ‘Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 
2 vols., Amsterdam, 1762, £300, is bound in 


contemporary French red morocco and excep. 


tional in the quality and number of its plates, 


The Lexicon of Suidas, Milan, 1499, £30, is. 


very rare, in a fine condition, and noted ag 
the most elaborate Greek work printed in ‘the 
fifteenth-century. Remarkable books of the 


sixteenth-century and earlier appear in pro 


fusion. The ‘ Psalterium Davidis,’ ad usum 
Lingonensem (?), about 1250-1300, is priced at 
£2,000 and shown in two illustrations, one of 
Christ on the Cross and being removed from 
it, the other a most. attractive specimen of 
clear and beautiful types. Another illustra- 
tion exhibits a delightful and elaborately 
framed procession from ‘‘I Trionfi” of 
Petrarch, £350. It is a small quarto on vel- 
lum, of which only a few copies are. known, 
Among the importanj books in English am 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ translated 
Lydgate, slightly affected by damp, £700, 
Langland’s ‘ Piers Plowman,’ small foli 
MS. on vellum, late fourteenth or early fif- 
teenth-century, £950. This is a MS. pm 
viously unknown to scholars and notes are 
added as to its importance for variants in the 
text. 

The autographs include several of Borrow; 
C. L, Dodgson to a girl, 1869, making play 
about his other personality, £8 10s.; Kath- 
erine, Queen of Henry VIII, writing im 
Spanish to her nephew, Charles V, about her 
divorce, £550, and Rochester’s letter of death- 
bed repentance for his wicked life, £200. 
Addison’s signature to a receipt for £107 10s., 
priced at £10, shows the amount paid by 
Tonson for the copyright of ‘ Cato’ in 1718, 
two days before it was acted. The astute pub 
lisher doubtless made a very good bargain, for 
the political references discovered in the play 
made it a great success. 


—— 
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